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MR. TOM TAYLOR. 


HE ialented and accom- 
plished author of 

“’Twixt Axe and Crown” 
and “Our American Cou- 
sin,” the principal theatri- 
cal attractions this year in 74 
London, will be known at 
least by reputation to all / 
our readers ; to say nothing / 
of the ninety or a hundred 
other dramatic pieces, ori- / 
ginal and adapted, to which 
his name is attached. 

Born at Sunderland in / 
1817, Mr. Taylor was edu- / 
cated at the Grange School | 
in that place, and proceeded | 
thence to Glasgow Univer- 
sity, where he passed two | 
sessions, and carried off three | 
gold medals, besides other 
prizes. From Glasgow he 
proceeded, in 1837, to | 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
of which he became a fellow. | 
On leaving Cambridge, and | 
pending his call to the Bar, \ 
Mr. Taylor for two years 
held the professorship of 
English Language and Lite- \ 
rature at University Col- 
lege, London. In Novem- \ 
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“ suggested,” as the author 
desires it to be considered, 
by Victor Hugo’s ‘ Le Roi 
s Amuse” (on which is 
founded “ Rigoletto”), af- 
orded a capital part to Mr. 
Phelps at Sadler's Wells 
(October 18, 1859), and a 
few months ago served to 
introduce Mr. Rousby to 
the notice of London au- 
diences. ‘“ The Overland 
Route” (Haymarket, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1860) will be 
ever associated with the 
humour of Charles Mathews. 
If the merits of a piece 
could be judged by the 
run it achieves, Mr. Tay- 
lor reached his zenith in 
1861. On the 11th of 
November in that year 
“Our American Cousin” 
was produced at the Hay- 
market. This piece had 
been played in the United 
States for over 800 nights, 
but on its production here 
at first fell flat. After being 
performed for thirty -five 
nights it was unavoidably 
withdrawn; but being re- 
produced on January 27, 
1862, it proved an immense 
success, the run extending 
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ber, 1845, he was called to \ Ys to 496 nights! How many 

the Bar by the Society of \ times since it has been re 

the Inner Temple, and went \ ty OG vived we cannot remember, 

the Northern Circuit till \ Uy; WY nor do we know how many 

appointed in March, 1850, \ Yi W//, thousand nights Mr. Sothern 

Assistant-Secretary of the a pe Hy f yi has appeared as Lord Dun- 
\ Z Yh Y 4 


Board of Health. On the \ 
reconstruction of that Board, iN 
in 1854, Mr. Taylor was ~~ 
appointed secretary, with a 
salary of 1,000/. a-year, and 
when the Board was abo- 


lished, and its functions 
were transferred to the 
Home-office, Mr. Taylor 


was made secretary of that 
department which was 
charged with the execution 
of the important duties de- 
volving on the Home Secre- 
tary under the Sanitary Act 
of 1866. In addition to 
Mr. Taylor's theatrical suc- 
Cesses—and they are cer- 
tainly amongst the greatest and most legitimate of the 
age—he has won honours in other directions. For 
years he has contributed to Punch, besides acting as 
fine art critic to the Z’imes, and occasionally, from the 
absence or indisposition of Mr. John Oxenford, also as 
dramatic critic of that paper. Then, again, he has 
tried his hand, with no small success, as biographer, 
esides contributing to magazine literature. Thus, he 
Compiled and edited the “Autobiography of B. R. 
Haydon,” from the journals of that painter, published 
- 1853; the “Autobiography and Correspondence of 
eee C. R. Leslie, R.A.,” issued in 1859; and, in 
sae the “Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
incomplete by the late Mr. Leslie. 


MR. TOM TAYLOR. 


(From @ Photograph by the London Stereoscopio Company, Regent-street. ) 


Of the whole of his dramas we have not space even 
to give the names, so must content ourselves with 
mentioning the more important, many ef them pieces 
that have won the most brilliant and unequivocal 
success in the past, and promise to retain their popu- 
larity for many years to come. A writer in the Thea- 
trical Review, in summarising Mr. Taylor’s dramatic 
labours, states that his first piece was “A Trip to 
Kissengen,” produced at the Lyceum in 1846. That 
excellent comedy—beloved of amateurs—“ Still 
Waters Run Deep” came out at the Olympic on 
May 14, 1855. “ An Unequal Match,” in which Amy 
Sedgwick was great, was produced at the Haymarket, 
November 7, 1857. “The Fool’s Revenge,” a drama, 


dreary in the provinces. 
We may mention, however, 
that the audiences of Paris 
have become acquainted 
/ with his lordship’s stutter 
and “ widdles.” The year 
1863 witnessed another of 
Mr. Taylor’s great successes 
—the famous drama, “ The 
Ticket - of - leave Man” 
(Olympic, May 27), run- 
ning for 406 nights, From 
the production of this piece 
till the autumn of last year, 
fortune seemed to frown 
on Mr. Taylor—“ Settling 
Day” (Olympic, March 4, 
1865), “The Serf” (Olym- 
pic), “ Henry Dunbar” (Olympic, December, 1865), 
and “ A Sister’s Penance” (Adelphi, November 26, 
1866), his principal efforts, not meeting with any par- 
ticular success. But last autumn, at the Haymarket, 
was produced that charming comedy “ New Men and 
Old Acres,” which at once restored the author's repu- 
tation; and “’T'wixt Axe and Crown,” which is still 
running at the Queen’s, ably supplemented it. 

It will be readily seen from this summary of Mr. 
Taylor’s labours that his popularity has been fairly and 
honourably won; and Mrs. Tom Taylor, also, under her 
maiden name of Miss Laura Barker, has achieved n° 
inconsiderable amount of popule-1ty in the homes © 

. : ositions. 
England, by her many admirable musical comp 


English Dandies and Greek Grigands 


S IN 1870, 
Bae 


TERRIBLE ending has_ been 
given tothe story of the capture of 
a small party 
of English 
tourists by the 
Greek bri- 
gands, as 
briefly record- 
ed in our last 
issue. On Mon- 
day the news 
reached Lon- 
don that four 
of those first 
captured had 


been foully, 
> cruelly mur- 
dered, and 


subsequent 


Se telegrams and 
letters, un- 
happily, only too fully confirmed the terrible news. The 


particulars at first given, and which proved to be sub- 
stantially correct, were to the effect that a party of Eng- 
lish tourists, comprising Lord and Lady Muncaster, Mr. 
Frederick Vyner, Mr. Lloyd, an English barrister, with 
his wife and little girl, the Hon. Mr. Herbert, Secretary 
of Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation, and Count de Boyl, 
Secretary of the Italian Legation, had left Athens on 
Monday morning, the 11th instant, on a pleasure trip to 
Marathon. The authorities had, after some hesitation, 
and at their request, given them a guard of four mounted 
gendarmes, and had sent on an order to the police posts on 
the road to add five men on foot to this escort. All went 
well until the return home, when, after having 
passed the village of Pikermi—familiar to men of 
science on account of the interesting fossil remains dis- 
covered there—the party found themselves suddenly 
called to a halt by a band of fifteen brigands, who 
covered them with their levelled rifles. On the mounted 
escort attempting resistance, a discharge of musketry 
brought two of them from their saddles mortally wounded, 
and killed the horse of a third. The five gendarmes on 
foot, who were some little distance behind, were stopped 
by another batch of the bandits, apparently told off for that 
purpose. In this way, these latter, numbering in all 
twenty-cight ruffians, were “masters of the situation.” 

Having offered refreshments to their prisoners, and at- 
tended to the immediate wants of the wounded, they then 
released the ladies and servants, and carried the gentle- 
men away with them, having first given to one of the 
liberated party, to take into Athens, a letter in which they 
fixed the ransom for their prisoners at 50,0001. This 
enormous ransom was afterwards reduced to 25,000I., but 
it was coupled with a condition that sealed the fate of the 
unfortunate tourists. Great as was the sum demanded, 
there was no difficulty in procuring it from the relatives 
of the prisoners, and no time was lost in transmitting it 
to Athens. But the robbers also insisted upon a free 
pardon, which the Greek Government refused, notwith- 
standing the arguments and appeals of the British 
Minister. The Government interposed to prevent the 
return of Lord Muncaster, who had been allowed to carry 
the news of the reduced ransom that would be received, 
and who, to redeem his plighted word, and for the sake 
of his companions in misfortune, would again have placed 
himself in the hands of the robbers. Probably for the 
convenience of negotiation, and relying for their security 
on the hostages they held, these ruffians had left the 
mountains, where they might have eluded pursuit, and 
had descended into the plains. There was no difficulty 
in learning their place of retreat from their envoys, and 
the troops were soon upon their track. This sealed the 
fate of the victims. Despairing of the stake they had 
played for, the brigands at once vented their rage and 
disappointment on the captured. 


NARRATIVE OF THE CAPTIVES. 


A relative of Mrs. E. Lloyd has forwarded to us the 
following letter from her, describing the capture :— 


TuEspAyY, Aprit 12.—You will be as much shocked to 
hear as I am to tell of the dreadful thing that has happened. 
There arrived here last week Lord and Lady Muncaster and 
Mr. Vyner. An expedition to Marathon was arranged for 
yesterday. We started in two carriages at_ 5.30 A.M., having 
procured an escort from the Minister of War. In the first 
carriage were Ned, Barbara, the Italian Secretary, myself, 
and the Italian Secretary’s servant ; in the second, Lord and 
Lady Muncaster, Mr. Vyner, Mr. Herbert, and a Greek 
dragoman. We reached Marathon all right, breakfasted on 
the tumulus, and started for Athens at 2.30. At 4.30, when 
we were about a mile from the place where we were to change 
horses, two shots were fired, and the two gendarmes in front 
of our carriage fell; the carriage stopped, more shots were 
fired, we all crouched down to the bottom of the carriage, 
and in a moment were surrounded by brigands. We were 
made to get out, and hurried off into the bushes. Then 
there was a slight engagement between the soluiers and the 
brigands, and we were made to lie flat down, so as to 
avoid the bullets which whistled through the trees over us. 

en We were hurried on as fast as possible, Ned carrying my 
poor little Bunch, who cried bitterly. 
out of reach of the soldiers’ fire 
civil: ‘To me they had offered 
struck Lady Muncaster with a 
a _a velvet collar round her neck with a pearl cross attached, 


and at her watch chai 
they had tetorae a saat they nearly choked her. 


hour they mounted Lady M 
the gendarmes, and Ned on 
then took us right to the + 
were made to sit down, and a consulta 


x : 
They ask 50,000/. ransom! They told me 32,0001 acd ree 


Muncaster said he only saw one way of doin it, which . 
they let the ladies go, to telegraph to the head of pecchin 
London for 32,000/. in sovereigns to be sent directly by 
special messenger, and settle afterwards. At seven o'clock 
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they sent off Lady Muncaster and me with the two 
gendarmes, and Bunch, on the same horse as Ned had ridden, 
in the servant’s arms. The gendarmes did not know the way, 
and we wandered about for a long time up and down gorges 
where the horses could hardly obtain a footing. At last we 
found the road, and came to a village, where to my great joy 
I saw a carriage, and was told it was one of ours. Poor little 
Barbara had been sobbing all the way, but was quiet directly 
I got her in my arms, and went to sleep on a bed I made for 
her on the front seat of the carriage. We reached Athens 
about eleven o’clock, and went straight to Mr. Erskine’s, 
where we found our news had preceded us, of course. We 
then begged Mr. Erskine to go at once to the Minister of War 
and stop pursuit, as that is what the brigands impressed upon 
us most strongly. : 
THURSDAY.—Since I began this letter, affairs have assumed 
a somewhat different aspect. Yesterday, about one o’clock, 
Lord Muncaster was sent back to treat for money. The demand 
now is for a free pardon for the whole band, or 25,0007. 
By an article of the Greek Constitution, a free pardon 
cannot be given, but the Greeks are in the habit of doing 
such very irregular things that it is quite (possible they will 
rather give the pardon than pay the money, which we think 
they ought to be forced to do. Inthe case of the English- 
men taken last year, the Government refused to pay, but 
that was because these people had been warned not to travel 
in Acarnania; and not only that, but they actually refused 
to take an escort. Ned sent me a line by Lord Muncaster, 
saying he was well, and Lord Muncaster says his spirits had 
never flagged for one instant. I never saw such perfect cool- 
ness, and Lord Muncaster was the same. When we were 
taken the.weather was fine, and for the first night the prisoners 
did not suffer, except from fatigue. The next night was wet, 
and last night was very bad. We sent off by the messenger 
who escorted Lord Muncaster yesterday some wraps and 


provisions, which will, I hope, enable the poor creatures to 
stand the weather better; but if is dreadful to think of 
what they must suffer. In all probability, when they know 
pursuis is stopped, the brigands will let them rest in some 
village. The wretches sent down a note by one of the gen- 
darmes who accompanied us to the Minister of War, saying, 
‘We have taken the lords; stop pursuit everywhere, or we 
will at once shoot all the prisoners.” Lord Muncaster says 
that on Tuesday they saw some soldiers about, and the 
brigange were quite ready to shoot the prisoners if the 
soldiers had made an attack, so of course the Englishmen did 
their best to further the brigands’ views by hiding in the 
brushwood, &c. According to the Minister of War’s state- 
ment, we had about us forty soldiers ; and the brigands say 
the same, but they say they would have attacked any number 
for the chance of capturing the party, knowing of whom it 
was composed! Some one betrayed us, there is not a doubt. 

I leave to you the task of communicating my news to the 
others. I must write to ——, but my heart is too sore to do 
more. 


Lord Muncaster also has sent home a letter giving parti- 
culars of the capture and detention of the party, the 
substance of which is as follows :— 


On Saturday, the 9th of April, Lord Muncaster, who, with 
Lady Muneaster and friend, Mr. Frederick Vyner, a younger 
brother of Lady de Grey and Ripon, was travelling in the 
East, applied, through the British Legation at Athens, for in- 
formation as to the safety of visiting the plains of Marathon, 
and if an escort was necessary and could be furnished to 
enable them to do so. The reply was to the effect that the 
road was safe ; that there were no brigands in Attica, but that 
an escort would be provided. Accordingly, on Monday, the 
11th of April, at 6.30 A.m., the party, consisting of Lord and 
Lady Muncaster, Mr. Frederick Vyner, Mr. Herbert, one of 
the Secretaries of Her Majesty’s Legation, Count de Boyl, 
Secretary to the Italian Legation, and Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd, 
with their young child, five years of age, left Athens in 
carriages under the escort of four mounted gendarmes for 
Marathon, accompanied by a Suliote named Alexandros, the 
most experienced and intelligent dragoman in Greece. On 
traversing the plain they found a small detachment of six 
infantry soldiers, and afterwards a larger one of twenty-five, 
apparently patrolling the road. After exploring the scene of 
one of the most interesting events in history they started to 
return to Athens. The detachment of twenty-five men appears 
to have endeavoured to keep company with them, but was 
unable to do so, and they again passed the smaller party of six 
men, who succeeded in keeping tolerably close in their rear. 
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At 4.30 P.M, entering a thickly-wooded part of the road 
near the bridge of Pikerneas, two mounted gendarmes riding 
on either side of the carriages, and two in front, a volley was 
suddenly fired into them, killing one of the gendarmes, and 
mortally wounding another, The road was immediately filled 
with brigands, who forced the occupants out of the carriages, 
using much violence, striking, though not severely, Lady 
Muncaster, and tearing off her watch and lockets, and menac- 
ing with knives the lives of all. They hurried their captives 
up the side of Mount Pentelicus, but had scarcely got fifty 
yards from the road when the six infantry soldiers came up, 
and at once commenced firing into the brigands, who returned 
the fire. The soldiers, finding themselves oyermatched (the 
brigands being upwards of twenty in number), happily discon- 

inued the engagement, which would have been probably 
fatal to the captives, who were collected in a body in their 
midst. 

The brigands then hurried their prisorers up the slopes of 
Pentelicus, and after two hours’ walking they put the ladies 
on the horses of the dismounted gendarmes, and, with one 
servant, let them go to Athens. After the ladies had gone 
the five gentlemen and Alexandros were compelled to walk 
with them up and down wooded ravines, sometimes resting 
for half an hour, till about 2 a.m. on Tuesday, the 12th. of 
April, when they stopped in a dry watercourse to kill. and 
roast three lambs, making their captives sit round the fire, 
and pressing upon them the insides of the animals. Weéariness 
and depression of spirits had deprived them of appetite, eveu 
if the food had been more attractive, and they partook of 
nothing except some black bread and water, which was all 
the nourishment they had for upwards of forty-ci ght hours, 

The captives then arranged that Lord Muncaster should be 
the person to go in and make the arrangements necessary for 
his own and companions’ release, a promise being exacted by 
the brigands that, failing his mission, he was to return, and 
that the lives of the others depended on his success, 


Mr. Vyner, we may here remark, was a grandson 
of the late Earl de Grey, and younger brother of the pre- 
sent Countess de Grey and Ripon. He was the son of 
Captain and Lady Mary Vyner, and was exceedingly 
popular in Yorkshire, where his death will be universally 
mourned, 

On Saturday the funerals of Mr. Herbert and Mr. 
Lloyd took place. The King on foot, as well as an im- 
mense crowd of people, followed the hearse. The King 
was also present at the funeral service held in the Protest- 
ant Church, which was porformed with military honours. 
On Monday last the bodies of Mr. Vyner and Count de 
Boyl arrived at Athens. Before his death, Mr. Vyner 
sent his will, in which he expressed a wish that his body 
should be embalmed and sent to London, which will ac- 
cordingly be done. 

Of the funeral of the two Englishmen full particulars 
have not reached London up to the time at which we go to 
press, but Mr. Thomas Cook, the well-known excur- 
sionist, who happened to be at Athens with a party at 
the time, has sent the following account of the funeral of 
one of the two soldiers who were killed :— 


About a score of our party being recognised in the cathe- 
dral, we were invited to places close to the chair of the 
officiating archbishop, and to each of us was presented a 
candle, to be held in accordance with the custom of the Greek 
Church. Apart from the symbols, the insignia, and the nasal 
intonation of the priests, the funeral service was very solemn 
and affecting. In an open coffin before us lay the murdered 
soldier, or gendarme, his face naked, and his body clothed in 
the official dress in which he had been shot, with his little 
military cap, resembling those worn by French gendarmes, 
on his head. The body was surrounded with flowers, and on 
his breast was a little framed picture, the subject of which 
we could not recognise, but as all who kissed the face first 
kissed the picture, we took it for a Madonna, or some 
other emblem of the Saviour. Hymns and prayers were 
chanted, the patriarch read extracts from the Scriptures, in- 
cluding the scene at the grave of Lazarus, the solemn service 
commencing, ‘I am the resurrection,’ &c., and a lengthy 
written paper read by the chaplain of the army, which seemed 
to excite much interest. Then followed a closing benediction, 
and an address to the relatives and friends of the deceased, 
during which the lights were extinguished, the distressed 
widow and several children were assisted to take their last 
look upon and to kiss the lifeless cheeks of the murdered 
husband and father, and then friends and comrades rushed 
forward, in like manner, to express their sympathies, many of 
them in tears. The ceremony ended, a procession was formed, 
headed by the usual insignia of the Greek ceremonial, and 
with the face of the corpse still bare it was removed to the 
cemetery.” 


FOR YOU. 


By PEARL RIVERS. 


THOUGHT! a thought! for the rosy morn, 
That comes in through the gates of dew ! 
But I'll keep a kinder, happier thought 
For twilight and for you. 


A word ! a word! for the humming-bird, 
Atilt on the jessamine new, 

Will my lip let slip, but my heart will keep 
Its softest words for you. 


A song! a song! for the mocking-bird, 
In answer to his so true ! 

But you know right well I will always keep 
My sweetest songs for you. 


A kiss! a kiss ! for the sweet red rose, 
And one for the violet blue ! 

But standing here at the garden-gate, 
[ll keep back one for you. 


A sigh ! a sigh ! for my pale white rose, 
That the chilling night wind slew ! 

But I answer you when the lilies say, 
Iam sighing most for you! 


The English Catholic Church of the Faubourg Saint Honoré, 
Paris, has just been bought by Mdme. De Balzac, née Eveline 
de Hanska, widow of the great novelist. She intends to 
enlarge her garden, in order to erect, on what she considers 
already consecrated ground, a mausoleum where the body of 
her late husband will be laid. The study of Honoré de Balzac 
remains in the same state as when he last worked in it, many 
years ago—the inkstand, the pens, the books, and several 
sheets of paper on which he had begun to scrawl the plot of a 
new novel, are lying as he left them. 
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LIMP LADIES. 
(Abrilged from the Saturday Review.) 


Vee is bad, and malignant wickedness is worse, but 

beyond either in evil results to mankind 1s weakness ; 
which indeed is the pabulum by which vice is fed and the 
agent by which malignity works. See one of the poor 
creatures—left a widow, if a woman—turned out of his 
office, if a man—and then judge of the value of a back- 
bone by the miserable consequences of its absence. The 
widow is simply lost in the wilderness of her domestic 
solitude, as much so as a child set in the midst of a path- 
less moor with no one to guide him to the safe highway. 
She may have money, and she may have relations, out she 
is as poor as if she had nothing better than parish relief, 
and unless some one willtake herup and manage everything 
for her conscientiously, as lonely as if she were an exile 
in a strange land. She had been so long used to lean on 
the stronger arm of her husband, that she cannot stand 
upright now that her support has been taken from her. 
Her servants make her their prey ; her children tyrannize 
over her and utterly ignore her authority ; her boys go to 
the bad, her girls get fast and loud; all her own meek 
little ideas of modesty and virtue are rudely thrust to the 
wall; and she is obliged to submit to a family disorder 
which she neither likes nor encourages, but which she has 
not the strength to oppose nor the wisdom to direct. She 
may be the incarnation of all saintly qualities in her own 
person, but by mere want of strength she is the occasion 
by which a very pandemonium is carried on; and the 
worst house of a community is sure to be that of a quiet, 
gentle, molluscous little widow, without one single vicious 
proclivity so far as she herself is concerned, but without 
the power to repress or even to rebuke vice in others. 

In no manner are limp people to be depended on ; 
their very central quality being fluidity, which is a bad 
thing to rest on. Take them in their family quarrels— 
and they are always quarrelling among themselves—you 
think they must have broken with each other for ever, that 
surely they can never forget or forgive all the insolent 
expressions, the hard words, the full-flavoured epithets 
which they have flung at one another; but the next 
time you meet they are quite good friends again, and 
going on in the old fluid way as if no fiery storms had 
lately troubled the domestic horizon. Perhaps they have 
induced you to take sides ; if so, you may look out, for 
you are certain to be thrown over, and to have the 
enmity of both parties instead of only one. They speak 
against each other furiously, tell you all the family 


‘secrets, and make them worse and greater than they 


really are ; and if you are credulous for your own part 
you take them literally, and if highly moral, you probably 
act on their accusations in a spirit of rhadamanthine 
justice, and the absolute need of rewarding sin according 
to its sinfulness. Beware! their accusations are baseless 
as the wind, and acting on them will lead to your certain 
discomfiture. 

Limp men are invariably under petticoat government, 
and it all depends on chance and the run of circumstance 
whose petticoat is dominant. The mother’s for a long 
period ; then the sisters’. If the wife’s, there is sure to 
be war in the feminine camp belonging to the invertebrate 
commander; for such a man creates infinitely more 
jealousy among his womankind than the most discursive 
and the most anjust. He is a power, not to act, but to 
be used ; and the woman who can hold him with the 
firmest grasp has necessarily the largest share of good 
things belonging. She can close or draw his purse-strings 
at pleasure ; she can use his name and mask herself be- 
hind his authority at pleasure ; he is the undying Jorkins 
who is never without a Spenlow to set him well up in 
front ; and we can scarcely wonder that the various female 
Spenlows, who shoot with his bow and manipulate his cir- 
cumstances, are jealous of each other to a frantic pitch, 
regarding his limpness, as they do, as so much raw ma- 
terial from which they can spin out their own strength. 
As the molluse has to become the prey of some one, the 
question simply resolves itself into whose? the new wife’s 
or the old sisters’? who shall govern, sitting on his 
shoulders ? and to whom shall he be assigned captive ? 
He generally inclines to his wife, if she is younger than 
he, and has a backbone of her own; and you may see a 
limp man of this kind, with a fringe of old-rooted female 
epiphytes, gradually drop one after another of the ancient 
stock, till at last his wife and her relations take up all the 
space, and are the only ones he supports. His own kith 
and kin go bare while he clothes her and hers in purple 
and fine linen; and the fatted calves in his stalls are 
liberally slain for the prodigals on her side of the house, 
while the dutiful sons on his own get nothing better than 
the husks. 

_ Another characteristic of limp people is their curious 
ingratitude. Give them nine-tenths of your substance, 
and they will turn against you if you refuse them the re- 
maining tenth. Lend them continually all the money you 
can spare, and lend in utter hopelessness of any future 
day of reckoning, but refrain once for your own impeyxa- 
tive needs, and they will leave your house open-mouthed 
at your stinginess. ‘To be grateful implies some kind of 
retentive faculty, and this is just what the limp have not 
got. Another characteristic of a different kind is the 
rashness with which they throw themselves into circum- 
Stances which they afterwards find they cannot bear. 

hey never know how to calculate their forces, and spend 
the latter half of their life in regretting what they had 
Spent the former half in endeavouring to attain, or to get 
Tid of, as it might chance. Ti they marry A. they wish 


they had taken B. instead ; as house mistresses, they turn’ 


away their servants at short notice after long complaint, 
and beg them to remain if by any means they can bribe 
hem to stay. They know nothing of that clear incisive 
action which sets men and women at ease with themselves 
and enables them to bear consequences, be they good or 
» With dignity and resignation. All things have their 
Uses and good issues; but what portion of the general 
good the limp are designed to subserve is one of those 
mysteries to which none as yet hold the key. 
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The claims of Miss Pechey, who stood third on the list of 
students at the examination for honours, were set aside 
because of her sex in favour of male students, an act that 
had given great dissatisfaction to her supporters, though 
it was felt that it might very possibly be the means of 
pressing upon the General Council the necessity of coming 
at once to some decision in favour of admitting lady 
students on equal terms. The result, however, has not 
verified their hopes, though the opinion of the professors 
was taken at the half-yearly meeting of the Council, held 
last week, the Lord Justice General presiding. Our 
readers may be interested in learning the arguments ad- 
duced. 

Professor Masson, as a stanch champion of the advanced 
ladies, opened the discussion by moving— 

‘That, as the present arrangements for the medical in- 
struction of women in the University impose great and un- 
necessary inconveniences on the women who are students and 
also on professors, and may, if continued, even nullify the 
resolution of the University admitting women tc the study of 
medicine, the General Council recommend to the University 
Court that women desiring to study medicine be admitted to 
the medical classes as other students are, and on the same 
terms, except in cases where the Court may see special reasons 
why the instruction should be separate.” 

In supporting the motion, Professor Masson said that at the 
present moment the lady students were subject to great and 
unnecessary inconveniences. In the first place, they were 
subjected to great extra expense. In one of the classes they 
had attended they were admitted on payment of the ordinary 
fees ; but in another, five ladies had to pay 50/. among them— 
a much larger sum than had to be paid by five male students. 
Then it was found that they could. not receive instruction in 
anatomy, that arrangements could not be made for that 
absolutely essential instruction, including the hire of rooms, 
and so on, at less than 100 guineas, if even for that, among 
the five. Another inconvenience was that under the present 
arrangement ladies were subjected to the disagreeable labour 
of canvassing professors in order to get instruction at all. Was 
that right? Was it to be endured that the University should 
profess to admit women to the study of medicine, and at the 
same time send them tishing for the necessary instruction ? 
Again, while some professors refused on various grounds to 
give instruction, others who were quite willing could not 
afford the tax upon their time which an additional class must 
impose, even if they were paid by iady students eight or ten 
times the sum paid by gentlemen. Of the professors who had 
at a sacrifice to themselves volunteered to instruct ladies, one 
at least—Dr. Crum-Brown—had declared that he could not do 
it next session. Hence the arrangements as they stood simply 
frustrated the intention expressed by the University through 
its various bodies. Then, again, in consequence of the present 
arrangement, Miss Pechey had been derived of a scholarship, 
and consequently all women were bereaved of the encourage- 
ment that would have been afforded by her obtaining the prize. 
Nor were the inconveniences confined to the ladies. The pro- 
fessors who through goodwill had given instruction to lady 
students had done so at positive loss to themselves, and they 
would, perhaps, submit themselves to a wrong imputation of a 
wantof generosity if they didnot proceed. Then, individual pro- 
fessors, and he might say the whole Senatus, were subject to 
misconstruction. It was a bad thing for the University that 
it was driven to the vast unseemliness of doing an act in- 
trinsically ugly and justly most unpopular—that it was 
driven by the existing arrangement to deprive Miss Pechey of 
the place to which she stood entitled. (Applause). He was 
ashamed, as an atom of the University, of having it reported, 
perhaps without knowledge of the facts, in the south—in the 
Times, and elsewhere—that the University of Edinburgh had 
done this glaringly ugly and detestable thing. On the whole, 
he thought the University was bound to set the matter right. 
Was there any objection intrinsically to the proposal of mixed 
classes? He saw really none. Did not men and women go to 
church together? (Laughter.) Did not men and women 
attend lectures on varions subjects together? Did they not 
in Edinburgh attend together the lectures at the Philosophical 
Institution. (Hear, hear.) Were they not there lectured to 
by medical professors on scientific subjects? And was there 
anything in the nature of botany, or chemistry, or various 
other subjects—(a voice, ‘ Anatomy ”)——that would make it 
improper for men and women to study them together ? They 
found that various European universities did what he 
proposed to do, The great University of Paris did it. They 
might have seen accounts in the newspapers of the classes 
there where the ladies sat in front, immediately opposite the 
professor. Inthe University of Vienna the same thing was 
done, as also the University of Zurich. In Stockholm it 
was the same. Nay, in the South Kensington Museum, 
under the auspices of the Government, there were courses of 
lectures on physiography, physics, chemistry, botany, 
human physiology, and anatomy in relation to art, the 
lecturers being Professors Huxley, Oliver, Guthrie, and Marshall, 
of University College. He had been informed that ladies 
went there as part of the general andience, the arrangement 
being that they sat in front, and there was no difficulty about 
the matter. Among the ladies under whose general assistance 
these lectures were given, were the Duchess of St. Albans, the 
Marchioness of Salisbury, the Countess of Tankerville, Countess 
De Grey, Countess Granville, Countess Cowley, Baroness 
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Meyer de Rothschild, and Lady Elcho—names which might 
be taken as a guarantee that the thing was correct in a social 
point of view. To come still nearer home, the Watt Institu- 
tion in Edinburgh, in consequence mainly of the action of the 
University, had opened its classes, and seventy-six ladies had 
during the past winter been distributed through the various 
classes, including natural philosophy and chemistry, the thing 
having been managed without any trouble at all. 

Professor Balfour, in seconding the motion, said there might 
be difficulties in the way of teaching male and female students 
in certain classes, but he had no doubt that these would be 
overcome. x 

Professor Laycock moved as an amendment that Professor 
Masson’s motion be not adopted, and his arguments were 
principally based on the evils that might result from ladies 
meeting with gentlemen in the same class-room ;_ and he was 
followed in a similar strain by Professor Christian. On the 
other hand, Professor Calderwood and Professor Crum-Brown 
favoured the admission of ladies, but on the division their 
opponents carried the day by fifty-eight as against forty-seven 
votes. 


he Grumbler. 


(Being Occasional Letters to my Nephew, in Anticipation of 
his Marriage.) 


en ne eee ee 
V.—Or a Lock or Harr. 
Ms DEAR REGINALD,—Did you ever see in a 


railway carriage oran omnibus, a gentleman to whose 
head time had spared a little wisp of hair—a solitary lock 
—very thin and very forlorn, which he was constantly 
brushing and twisting and dressing, as it were to produce 
a favourable effect ? Such a fellow-passenger I recently 
met, and his devotion to that thin wisp was very touching 
and very comical. There was a kind of lofty disregard of 
the rest of his apparel. His coat was very shiny and very 
white in the seams. His trousers were frayed at the 
bottom, and were certainly not new nor in the fashion of 
to-day. His boots were shabby, and the heels were worn 
away. He was altogether a figure most truly described 
by the word seedy. But coat, trousers, boots, and a hat 
which was a mere jest, were all plainly unimportant to 
him, if only he could effectively arrange that single lock 
upon his bald pate. That, properly twisted and disposed 
upon his shining crown, was dress-coat and boots, and 
snowy linen and spotless gloves. That once fairly coiled 
redeemed all imperfections. The Frenchmen say that a 
man well-booted and well-gloved is well dressed. My 
fellow-passenger had touched a higher refinement. A 
man with his one little lock well combed is ready for a 
king’s table or a queen’s levée. 

My fellow-passenger presently left the omnibus, stepping 
out with an airy spring, an old-fashioned jauntiness that 
was pleasant to behold ;. but to the spectator passing in 
the street, who did not know what the bad hat concealed, 
he was only a very shabby elderly gentleman with a 
certain grotesque vivacity. I have no doubt that he h- 
an appointment with some lady. He was going to ma. .e 
a call, perhaps, or was hastening to lunch; and that queer 
old fellow-passenger doubtless felt himself to be as gay 
and resistless a dog as in the days when he used to lounge 
in the Zoo, eating ices with the pretty young belles who 
are grandmothers to-day, or when he strolled along the 
fashionable promenade of Hyde-park. 

If I could have followed him to his lodgings I suppose 
that I should have found a house correspondingly shabby, 
and a comfortless chamber with worn horsehair chairs, 
and the cheap washstand and bureau that accompany 
them. And yet, upon the bureau under the looking- 
glass, which served as a dressing-table, I should have 
seen an immense array of little vials and jars, and combs 
and brushes, and rolls of pomatum and wax, and bottles 
of hair-strengtheners and restorers, with all manner of 
unguents and appliances—a regiment of the barber’s 
mysteries all encamped, as it were, upon that table-land 
of the bureau—a grand army with all its trains and 
batteries arrayed for the protection of that melancholy 
little lock. As I reflected upon that vast system of 
defence, the wretched wisp of hair seemed to bea sickly 
emperor, for whose preservation the resources of science 
and skill are ransacked ; and who, wher all is done, and 
he is perfectly protected, is the most futile and foolish of 
beings, and turns all the preparation and outlay into the 
most melancholy.and absurd of jokes. 

I have been in the omnibuses often since, yet did 
not meet my grotesque gentleman with the wisp of hair. 
But the other day, when I was reading Tristram Shandy, 
as I was smiling at some remark of dear Uncie Toby’s— 
one of the characters that inspire the kindliest affection— 
I suddenly seemed to see my fellow-passenger in the 
omnibus carefully twisting and arranging his solitary 
lock. My Uncle Toby was describing the siege of Namur, 
or the great day of Ramilies, or he was reproducing some 
siege of Marlborough’s, and I was listening fascinated, 
and watching him and Corporal Trim with affectionate 
enthusiam, when lo! as I said, I saw him, or my fellow- 
passenger, twisting that lock into the most presentable 
form. Do you see, Reginald, Marlborough’s sieges, the 
war in Flanders in which he had borne so glorious a part, 
and been so sadly wounded—these were my dear Uncle 
Toby’s little wisp of hair which he was continually dress- 
ing and adjusting, satisfied that all was well if that were 
right. Sterne calls it his hobby-horse. I will not quarrel 
about terms. But I know that it was his solitary lock of 
hair which he so carefully nurtured. 

Reginald, my boy, have you amongst your acquain- 
tance any with single locks, and have you yet learnt, by 
bitter experience, what thorough b»ores—what dreary 
shadows in domestic life—they are apt to become? The 
people of one idea, who would render the home as 
gloomy as a prison-house, and the children mere auto- 
matons, arrayed and ordered by one set, unyielding 
paitern ; with every spark of vivacity and individuality 
driven out of them—are not these amongst those who 
make a great show of their one miserable ee 
‘“‘systematic” lock? Doubtless many others tie O 
you, Reginald. Well, as I have smiled to think 7 ay 
fellow-passenger in the omnibus, I have found ny ent 
ing, and | hope with profit, ‘‘ Come, Mr. Bachelor, 
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is your own wretched little lock, that you comb and curl 
and cherish, and upon which you pride yourself?’ 1 
confess that I now see great numbers of my neighbours 
and friends, whom I had not before suspected, com- 
placently twisting a little wisp of hair, and placidly confi- 
dent of the impression it produces. With this one it is 
his acquaintance with a certain famous author ; with that 
it is the revolution that he saw in Paris ; with the third 
it is the terms of intimacy with the highly genteel Lady 
Snaggs; with the fourth itis the great General Walker, who 
was in some way thatno third person could ever possibly 
understand distantly related to the family ; with the fifth— 
no, Reginald ; why should I go on? JI am not denounc- 
ing acrime. I am merely remarking that I, who sat in 
the omnibus and smiled at my fellow-passenger for his 
tender and proud care of one poor little lock of hair, and 
you, who smile at him with me, are possibly just as care- 
fully smoothing and twirling our own favourite curl, and 
provoking the same quiet smile from our fellow-passen- 
gers.— Yours sincerely, 


AN Op BacHELor. 


of AN APRIL VIOLET. 


By ANNA GRAHAM} 


°VE chanced on this little violet, 
An April violet sweetly blue ; 

I wonder whether its leaves are wet 

With tears or dew ! 


For visions come of the April time, 

I loved so well when my life was young, 
Like snatches faint of some old sweet 1hyme 

Long ago sung. 


What care I for these pictured walls, 

These couches and curtains of satin sheen ? 
I see a lane where the sunshine falls 

Soft through the green. 


Some one waits for me by the stile, 
In the shade of the hawthorn tree— 
Some one whose tender voice and smile 
Make heaven for me. 


The long green lane is April sweet 
With hazels above and flowers below, 

And everwhere by our lingering feet 
The violets grow. 


Ob love! Oh truth! Oh beautiful dreams ! 
All I would prize so fondly now— 

Did I barter you for the thing that gleams 
On my weary brow ? 


Oh these strawberry leaves and pearls ! 
Though they glitter amid my hair, 

They are not so sweet as in girlhood’s curls 
Blue violets were. 


Sadies and Eneter nt Rome, 


a 
From the Notes of a ‘ Times” Correspondent. 


~; ERHAPS we ought to commence our 
sketch with the confessors, who work 
one knows not how many hours a- 
4 day in Holy Week, and St. Peter’s 
3 boasts confessionals for all the lan- 
guages under the sun, about seventy 
by the Roman reckoning. Every 
confessor has a slender rod a couple 
of yards long. A poor penitent 
comes kneeling to ask a turn. The rod comes out of the 
box and gives her a gentle touch on the head. She moves 
away. Probably it is because the poor confessor has his 
hands full. He has at least one penitent on each side of 
him. By-the-bye, the English ladies this year who have 
submitted are naturally jealous of the extravagant 
demands made on the time of the private confessors 
by those who are still halting between two opinions. 

On the_ afterroon of Easter-eve a number of ladies 
were waiting their turn, with the honest intention of 
taking a drive or paying visits with a lightened conscience 
before dinner. A pretty female waverer was announced 
and the good father, running off to secure a prey plied 
his rod and line without the smallest success for two 
hours, leaving the poor penitents to run up a fresh ac- 
count of venial sin. But for the pilgrims, strictly so- 
called, they must have certificates from their parish 
priests ; they must i ee less than sixty miles from 
Rome, which now w1 generally mean an enemy’s 
country ; they must walk every inch of the way, and they 
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must not wash their feet or change their stockings the 
whole way. As far as one can see, they are either very 
clever Gibeonites or just what they profess to be. They 
come to Rome to share the benediction on Easter-day, 
and to entitle themselves to many spiritual benefits upon 
which a particular understanding exists. But of course 
they are suitably entertained. The fraternity of the 
Trinity of the Pilgrims, and other bodies, take them in 
charge, conduct them to the relics, wash their feet, give 
them supper, and put them to bed. The princes and 
other noblemen do this for the men, and the princesses 
and other high-born ladies for the women. _ 

It is the only occasion in the year on which a princess 
can be seen doing something, and heard as well as seen, 
so that itis impossible to estimate the inquiring for tickets, 
the difficulty of approach, the pushing and squeezing, and 
the intolerable heat to be endured for a couple of hours 
by English, American, French, and German ladies anxious 
to see a Roman princess, and to say they have seen one. 
Gentlemen only are allowed to see the princes at this 
good work, and ladies only to see the princesses. It is 
said there are hundreds of the princesses, aS many as a 
lady to a pilgrim. The ladies do the work very thoroughly 
and really, though they must not use soap, which in Italy 
is suspected of raising blisters and all kind of things. 
They talk, ask pretty questions, throw in a word right 
and left, chaff a little, and show a vivacity which makes 
the spectators rather afraid of them. They then set before 
the pilgrims bread, fish, salad, and wine; of the last 
rather more than these frugal folks usually take at a meal. 
That nothing be lost they bring old bottles of wonderful 
quaintness, in order to put by what they cannot drink. 
They take all this kindness in very simple part, for they 
really want what they receive, though there is a great deal 
of soul-saving besides in the affair. 

On Easter-day all Rome was waked, and waked well, 
at a quarter to five, by the guns of St. Angelo, and long 
before seven everybody with a faith was on his way to 
some church or other, for the quiet little services which 
prepare for the grand ceremonies of the day. ‘The great 
mass of the English had done their duties by nine. St. 
Peter’s was about as full as it ever was, or ever could be. 
The service is the most magnificent of the year, but the 
most magnificent part is that which is ordinary, while the 
extraordinary parts did not explain themselves. What 
seemed to be offerings were placed on the altar, 
and solemnly presented afterwards to the Pope. 
There was the usual obeisance or homage. The Pope 
““celebrated.”?” The next act was the great Bene- 
diction of the year, Urbi et Orbi. The balcony was suc- 
cessively filled with patriarchs, bishops, and others, come 
out to see the multitude. Soon the twelve o’clock gun 
fired. The bells of the churches, great and small, kept 
up an incessant roar and jangle. The multitude was im- 
mense, the largest, old Romans say, ever seen there. 
The sun was shining brightly. It must have been twenty 
minutes past twelve when the bells ceased ; some signal 
guns were fired ; then a dead silence. At first one could 
see only the chair, or portable throne. In a few seconds 
the well-known voice came forth, strong, sweet, and 
clear. When this had been heard some time the Pope 
rose and came to the front, for up to that he had been 
sitting. The last clause of the blessing he intoned with 
a degree of action we English seldom witness. It was 
solemn, and also very graceful. Then, after a second or 
two, foilowed a loud and universal acclamation, mingling 
with the sound of cannon, bells, and military music. 

The next great attraction of the day was the illumina- 
tion of St. Peter’s. The tramontana was blowing, not 
hard indeed, but enough to make the task of the 365 
lamplighters employed not only unpleasant but difficult. 
In a perfect calm the right course is to go first to the 
Piazza of St. Peter’s, and see all the lines of the architec- 
ture picked out in light. At night this year the sky was 
a clear green, and the stars a pale blue, over the redder 
fires of human art. The sword of Orion hung just over 
the Cross as the illumination was completed. But the 
chief contrast was that of the glowing pile with all the 
domes and towers and towering edifices between us, on 
the Pincian, and the fading twilight. In amoment—and 
had one not been looking that way, one must have missed 
it—a shower or mantle of brighter glory seemed to 
fall from heaven, and, beginning with the Cross, changed 
every light to a brighter aud purer flame. _ It is scarcely 
possible to conceive how it is done, but the change is 
really instantaneous. At first the wind blew flakes and 
sheets of fire far away from every part, as in our own city 
conflagrations, but soon the lights were all as steady as 
before, and much more brilliant. The effect is due not to 
a multitude of smaller lights, but only to 4000 large ones 
—literally fire-pots. By this arrangement the design of 
the dome is improved, even in its lower portion, or bulb, 
the lines being relieved with what we should call lozenge- 
shaped interruptions. Later in the night from the Bridge 
of St. Angelo, what one saw was a mountain, as irregular 
as an Alp, and any height one might imagine, for it 
might be near and it might be far, all of a glow, as if it 
had burst out of the burning centre of the earth by the 
fracture of its crust. There it was, as possibly the Matter- 
horn glowed for ages after it emerged from the fiery 
realms below. It looked an incandesvent mass, the stones 
only glowing somewhat less vividly than the flames them- 
selves, bursting out where they could. The Piazza itself 
was almost as light as day, and, as it were, wrapped in 
the surrounding, though now expiring, flames. So closed 
Easter-day 1870. 

The Marquis of Bute has just left Rome after a long 
and a costly season. Among other instances of his libe- 
rality one has much gratified many kind people. There 
is a Miss Lewis at Rome, a sculptress of merit, born in a 
wigwam, her mother a red Indian, her father a negro. In 
common with several score brothers and sisters of the 
craft, she has been without orders this season, or, if with 
an order or two, without ready money. A sculptor has 
to pay rent for a studio, wages to workpeople, and im- 
mense sums for marble, which sometimes turns out good 
for nothing when it is cut into. Their own personal ex- 
penses may be trifling, but they always have friends. 
The Marquis has not only ordered a Madonna from Miss 
Lewis, to be a copy of one now in the workmen’s hands, 
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but also paid her promptly for it, and so relieved the poor 
girl from some embarrassment. The Marquis is now on 
board his yacht, and is to spend his next winter in Scot- 
land, it is said.. The Pope has given him the Grand Cross 
of the Order of St. Gregory. 


1 a 
B Chapter on Lace, 
By Mrs. Curuperr OR LEBAR. 
Author of “ Frank Bennet: A Story of the Cotton-room and the 
Lace-frame.” 
F< 


ONSPICUOUS amongst the trea- 
sures of the South Kensington 
Museum are various specimens 
of needlework lace. It is chiefly 
made by drawing the threads of 
fine Dutch linen in various direc- 
tions, and then filling the inter- 
[Nag meg stices thus procured with delicate 

(Moe — embroidery. The larger ones are 
also occasionally cut out, and then filled with lacework. 
Side by side with these specimens are seen some of the 
first books ever printed in England ; they contain minute 
instructions and many curious patterns for making this 
kind of lace, which was then named ‘‘cutwork,” and 
continued for a great numbet of years in the highest fashion. 
Writing in 1638, Peacham says: ‘‘He is not a gentle- 
man whose band of Italian cutwork standeth him not in 
at the least three or four pounds ; yea, a sempster in Hol- 
born told me there are of three score pounds price a-piece.” 
The Flemings, whose thread and linen were famous for 
fineness, were masters of this art ; although Venice and 
Genoa were for ages celebrated for it also. 

Needlework lace was as much a lady’s accomplishment 
as tapestry, in the castles and convents of feudal times ; 
as almost all articles of dress for both sexes were adorned 
with it. The vestments of the priests, and the 
cloths used in the churches, were bordered with it; 
and so also were the finer kinds of household linen. 
St. Dunstan himself did not disdain to invent and to 
draw patterns for Church needlework; and the em- 
broidered cape and maniple still preserved in the chapter- 
house at Durham, and which are supposed to have been 
used by St. Cuthbert, are proofs of the excellence to 
which this art had attained in England before the conquest. 
In the reigns of Richard the Third, Henry the Seventh, 
and Elizabeth, Acts of Parliament were passed forbidding 
the importation of laces of silk, of thread, or silk and gold, 
into this country, whether from Flanders, Spain, or 
France ; but it was generally admitted that none of these 
were superior to our own. 

In 1561 a noble dame, named Barbara Uttmann, re- 
sided with her husband (whose name was Christopher) in 
the Castle of Saint Annaburg, on the borders of Saxony. 
They were surrounded by a numerous family of children 
and many servants, and their home wasacentre of industry 
for the whole neighbourhood, for mother, daughters, and 
attendant maidens were famed for their beautiful needle- 
work. Dame Barbara’s daughters were early sought in 
marriage ; and as one after the other left the paternal 
roof, she carried to her own home, amongst other house- 
hold goods, veils ‘‘embroidered after the Italian practice,” 
homespun linen of delicate tissue, trimmed with plaited 
lace fringe, rich networks for quilts, and such point-lace 
caps and wide-spreading capes as may still be seen in old 
Flemish portraits. 

While the careful mother year by year prepared the 
carved bridal-chests with their destined outfits, she 
gradually thought of an easier way of getting the work done. 
She had always shown a clear head and strong practical 
good sense ; but she now applied her inventive genius to 
making a lace cushion, of which no one ever seems to 
have thought before. 

Hitheeto those elaborate lace fringes, of which she 
required such endless lengths, had been made by un- 
ravelling the cross threads from pieces of linen; but it 
now luckily struck her that threads might be used from 
Separate reels; and, acting on this novel idea, 
Barbara Uttmann fitted the first lace bobbins. Next 
she made a round pillow, to which she fastened 
the ends of her flaxen threads, and left the bobbins hang- 
ing from them as weights. By throwing these bobbins 
over each other, she twisted each pair of adjacent threads 
three half-turns. But her next object was to form 
the regular network, and for this purpose she united 
the threads sideways; and then the twisted threads 
were severally separated, and crossed over pins 
stuck in the face of her cushion in a row, 
By repeating the separation and twisting, and proceed- 
ing onwards, she obtained, at last, a plain net fabric of 
any length she required. 

It must have been a joyful day at the castle when the 
mother and mistress of that industrious household first 
showed the complete result of her patient experiments. 
The plain net, thus expeditiously made, was, of course 
easily embroidered with the needle; and exquisite lace 
was produced with much less labour than by the old 
method. 

_ St. Annaburg stood in the midst of a mining popula- 
tion ; and while the men were underground, their wives 
and daughters had long been accustomed to make the 
same sort of lace as that made at the castle. The fame 
of their good lady’s invention soon spread through the 
district, and they begged her to teach them how to use 
her wonderful cushion, with its pins and_ bobbins, 
Not only did she cheerfully comply with their request, 
but, having carefully instructed her daughters and ser- 
vants, she devoted the fourteen remaining years of her 
useful and honoured life to this work. With their help 
she taught the women of the whole country-side how to 
make pillow-lace ; and so enriched both her own family 
and her native land by her discovery. Barbara Uttmann 
died at the age of sixty, leaving sixty-four children and 
grandchildren to profit by her example, and her legacy 
of the lace-pillow. Her tomb, on which the facts we 
have mentioned are duly recorded, may still be seen in 
the quaint old town of St. Annaburg, where her memory 
is revered as that of a national benefactress, 

Pillow-lace, however, did not for a long time supersede 
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the richer and far more costly kinds we have already de- 
scribed. The matchless linen of the Netherlands, which 
formed the foundation of these laces, has, within the last 
few years, come to light, after undergoing 2 _ ghastly 
ordeal — but little injured thereby. It has lain, 1n many 
cases for two or more centuries, in the grave of some lady 
who had been buried in her bridal robes, after, perhaps, 
a long life of shade and sunshine, and now adorns a gala 
dress, and is again decorated with flowers and gems, 
while its owner little suspects that the ‘‘ old needlework 
lace” she is so proud of was bought by a lace-dealer 
from spoilers of the sepulchres along the coasts and on the 
isles of the Mediterrancan. But thus it is, and the same 
emotions may be felt beneath it at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, as once agitated the breast of the young Italian 
bride, who rejoiced in her nuptial pomp, and then laid 
the precious veil and robe aside, for the day when she 
should be prepared to join the great company of the dead. 
The manufacture of pillow-lace did, nevertheless, spread 
rapidly over the north of Europe. It became thoroughly 
established in Flanders, where large lace-schools were set 
up. Brussels, Malines, Antwerp, Bruges, Valenciennes, 
and Ghent have long been, and still are, justly cele- 
brated for the richness and delicacy of their work. 
It is said that some Flemish refugees, who escaped from 
persecution on account of their religion to England, 
brought their lace-pillows with them. They established 
themselves at Chalfont, in Bedfordshire, where they soon 
began to teach the children of their new neighbours. 
A lace-school was also set up at Great Marlow in 1626, 
and the trade was flourishing in Northamptonshire in 1650. 
Not long afterwards flowers and wreaths were made at 
Honiton, in imitation of those on the real Brussels lace, 
and shawls or veils of plain net (such as Barbara Uttmann 
had invented), thus ornamented, were worth from twenty 
to a hundred pounds. ‘ 

In our own day Brussels and Honiton sprigs are usually 
sewn upon net, made on the lace-machine ; and at an- 
other time we may give a_ short account of machine- 
wrought, or, as it is technically termed, ‘‘ hosiery-lace. 
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Ns Bleck calls with all her voices, 
Blackbird large and wren so small ; 

*Tis the hour when she rejoices 

In her splendid floral hall. 

Music, music, O, most cheering ! 

Sunshine all the day appearing, 

Ponder not where all so choice is, 

Change is doom’d to alter all. 


There are days the sunshine bringing, 
When to bid a truce to care ; 

There are seasons fixed for singing, 

As the joyful birds declare. 

They receive them, ne’er ’twill grieve them 
All the pretty songs must leave them ; 
Why within our bosoms springing, 

Must these fears our peace impair ? 


Let us yield this day to leisure, 

See what nature has to give 

At a time when tenfold pleasure 

Seems to thrill all things that live. 

Counsel here may come to cheer us 

’Gainst the ills we deem so near us ; 
Where heaven’s blessings know no measure 
Surely some we shall receive. 


PETER SPENSER. 


Mr. Sothern, it seems, is able to charm not merely the 
Silver out of the pockets of playgoers, but the gold out of 
eir throats. A Fifeshire correspondent sends to the 
dinburgh Courant the following story: ‘‘ Recently a farmer 
residing in the East Neuk placed a sovereign in his mouth to 
aD it separate from some silver coins which he was paying 
eo and by accident the golden piece vanished down his 
iroat. For some time much inconvenience was experienced in 
18 breathing, and on Tuesday evening last, being in Edin- 
urgh, he went in company with a friend to the Theatre 
aya and in appreciation of Mr Sothern’s representation of 
Rei Dundreary he laughed heartily, and thereafter was 
7 with a violent fit of coughing, when he expectorated 

© long-lost gold coin, the sight of which caused no in- 


consid . . 
its Seen Se of joy, and he again breathes freely after 
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LETTER II. 


EAREST BELLA,—I now take up my 
pen with the view of completing my 
last letter, rather than with the idea of 
commencing a new one, so I will at 
once resume my subject at the point 
where we left it, keeping closely to my 
text of ‘‘ orange blossoms.” 

One of the most important points is 
neither more nor less than the wedding 
dress. We must not attempt to specify in precise terms 
what this should be, inasmuch as before the ink is well 
dry on this paper fashion may have given a turn to her 
kaleidoscope, and the whole style be changed. I may, 
however, say that a rich material will always have the 
preference for this all-important day over those which are 
light and gossamer, ever where economy is an cbject ; for 
after having done duty in robing a bride for her destiny 
and gone the round of the wedding festivities in good 
substantial fashion, it may change its colour through the 
magic aid of the chemistry of dyeing—as mauve, or 
magenta, violet, brown or black—until it at last becomes 
the respectable drudge of the fireside corner, ladylike to 
the very end of its protracted existence. 

Many of the trinkets of the bride are usually the offer- 
ings of the bridegroom, their number and value being 
regulated by the opulence of his circumstances. Plate, 
also, is the naturally appropriate gift of relatives and 
friends, and when these are as confidential as they ought 
to be, little private committees should be held, so that 
the purchasing parties may not clash and double, or even 
treble their own gifts. It is, to say the least, provoking 
for a bride to find that she has half-a-dozen silver teapots 
and no salver at all; or a dozen fish-slices and not a 
single tablespoon. Uncles, aunts, and cousins should 
compare notes privately, jotting down what each thought 
of doing, so as amongst +bem to render the appointment 
as complete as possible ;: ecing, too, if at all practicable, 
to make their purchases d to give their orders at the 
same house of business, -» that all the articles may be en 
suite, Odd things may be very good and very useful, but 
they do not carry the same practical value or give that 
stamp of finish and respectability which attaches to sets 
of things. I dare say, my dear Bella, that some of your 
many relatives will see this number of the Lapy’s Own 
lying on your boudoir table, and I venture to throw out 
the hint therefore, that one of the parts of plate presents 
too often overlooked is the silver fish-knives, though, as 
you know, bread-crusts are now quite divorced from their 
partnership with silver forks, the use of a silver knife 
with the fork being the appointed means of discussing the 
course of fish. 

In purchasing your table linen, dear Bella, I must give 
you a hint, which you may use or not, according to your 
pleasure. Perhaps a little for pride’s sake, but certainly 
also for taste’s sake, let it be made expressly for you, the 
additional cost will be but slight—and let your crest be 
woven in the centre. Some families have their coat of 
arms emblazoned, but I do not recommend that. It 
might be thought ostenstatious, but the simple crest marks 
it as your own, giving a sort of stamp of ownership, as well 
as of good family style, which lasts to the end of the 
fabric. In the same way the dinner napkins should 
also bear similar heraldic honours of ownership. 

The bridegroom’s presents usually consist of some 
elegant trinkets—watch, gold chain, bracelet, or even 
inlaid boudoir cabinet, or articles of a similar kind. 

Weppinc Favours.—The wearing of these badges of 
the all-important ceremony used to be confined to bows 
of white satin ribbon worn by the servants officiating on 
the day. Now all the gentlemen of the party are expec- 
ted to assume them, and they are formed of silver tissue 
and white satin ribbon, with a small clustre of orange 
blossoms in the centre. The adoption of this favour at 
once marks the right of the gentleman who wears it to 
take part in the events of the day. Strange things have 
been known to happen for want of some such badge ; 
strangers, and sometimes not of the most satisfactory 
character, mingling in the festive crowd, unnoticed in the 
general excitement and confusion. 

The fashion of ‘‘no cards” has gained greatly in favour 
within the last few years, but when the wedding cards are 
used, with them is usually sent one bearing the date of 
the ‘* At Home,” which is, of course, to take place after 
the return from the wedding tour. The one principal ex- 
ception to this rule is when the bridegroom isa clergyman. 
In this case there is no ‘‘at home,” as the selection of 
those who might be elegible from such as might not 
would prove very invidious in a parish. Your intended 
not being of ‘the cloth,” should you employ cards at all, 
I strongly recommend that you should only send them to 
those with whom you intend to keep up some sort of 
sociable acquaintance. It is very painful to the feelings 
of any one, we must all allow, to be invited to some grand 
reception and then summarily dropped ; and you, I am 
sure, dear Bella, would be the last to inflict one of these 
cold-hearted injuries. When the newly-married pair set 
out on a more prolonged tour, and cannot count with 
certainty on the time of their return, they send the 
wedding cards simply with the names, and on their return 
home despatch the ‘‘at home.” ’ 

On receiving their visits the dress of the newly-married 
lady should be perfectly simple, bearing no mark of the 
occasion to which it refers. You tell me, my dear Bella, 
that you shrink from the thought of being overwhelmed 
with congratulations. Dismiss that idea from your mind. 
The refinement of modern societynever did better service 
to ladies than when it abolished those broadsides of hearty 
good wishes which made their recipients feel so extremely 
uncomfortable. The style now is scarcely, if at all, to 
allude to the event which draws the visitors together. If 
any reference be made it is the slightest and most delicate 
odour of a wish for the bride’s happiness, breathed over 
the wine just as it reaches the lips, mingling with its 
aroma ; but for set phrases and elaborate speeches, those 
have gone for ever to the tomb of the Capulets. You will 


not be expected to talk much ; but it would be what I 
should be tempted to call a sort of indelicate mistake not 
to speak at all, though I have known some brides who 
did nothing but bow, and never spoke a single word to 
any one of their visitors. Of course all these calls are to 
be returned within one week, or at the most ten days ; 
and as to their order, may I hint, dear Bella, that you 
should take the list backwards way—that is, that you 
should begin with the least favoured in worldly affairs, 
and finish with the most opulent. I am not now referring 
to your new relations. What strange feelings will come 
over you when you think of new fathers and mothers, 
brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, and cousins! Accept 
them all, my love, accept them all, as if they were really 
and truly your own. It is the only way to be happy with 
them, and still more to be happy with him who thus 
unites you with them in so many new bonds. How often 
is it fatal to wedded life for the husband and wife to 
revolt against those family ties which they ought to 
rejoice in as new blessings from Heaven. I know, you 
know, everybody knows, that jealousies and prejudices 
run high against these new relationships, and that the 
effect is to alienate the hearts that have been so 
solemnly pledged before heaven to each other. But Iam, 
perhaps, getting too serious, so I will leave this point for 
you to sleep upon, and dream upon. Once more bidding 
you adieu, I remain, ever your own affectionate, 
Aunt Lypia. 
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Theatres and Anmsements, 
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Royat Trartran Opera, Covent-carpen.—This (Saturday) Evening, 
Medea. Monday, La Figlia del, Reggimento. Tuesday, Medea. 
Half-past Eight 

Drury-LANE.—This (Saturday) Evening, Abu Hassan—L’Oca del Cairo. 
Monday, Le Nozze di Figaro. Half-past Eight. 

Hayvmarxet.—No Song No Supper—(At Eight) Barwise’s Book—A Regular 
Fix—My Husband’s Ghost Seven. 

Princess’s.—French Plays. Hight. 

ApELPH!.—Too Much of a Good Thing—(Quarter to Eight) The Prompter’s 
Box—My Precious Betsy. Seven. 

LycruM.—Sampson’s Wedding—(Quarter-past Eight) Little Faust. Half- 
past Seven. 

Otyupic.—My Turn Next—(Eight) Frou-Frou—The ’Varsity Boat Race 


Seven. 

Giose.—Milky White—(Nine) Robert Macaire—Vandyke Brown. Half- 
past Seven. 

SrraAND.—Widow’s Weeds—Sir George and a Dragon—A Fish Out of 
Water. Half-past Seven. 

Sr. JameEs’s.—Frou-frou—La Belle Sauvage. Half-past Seven. 

PRixce or WaALEs’s.—Quite by <Accident—(At Eight) M.P.—Dearest 
Mamma. Half-past Seven. 

New Queen’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At 2 Quarter-past Eight) ’Twixt Axe 
and Crown. » Seven. 

Hotporn.—The Happiest Day of My Life—(At a Quarter past Eight) Behind 
the Curtains—The Chamber of Horrors. Seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—For Love or Money—(At Nine) Don Carlo’ Seven. } 

Gatery.—Happy Village—(Eight) Lucky Friday—(t. - *'neess of Trebi- 
zonde. Seven. 

CHARING-cRoss.—Captain Smith—The Twin Sisters—Lue ‘even. 

New NationaL STANDARD.—Uncle Dick’s Darling—Guy » es. Seven 

CrysraL PALACE.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten, 

Sr. James’s Haru, Prccaprrty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Hight. 

Eayptran Hau, Prccapitty.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Even- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 

Po.ytecunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapamr Toussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten 


ST 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
May 1. Sunpay.—Second Sunday after Laster. 
» 2 Monday.—Sun rises 4.32 A.M. 

,, 3. Tuesday.—Length of day 14h. 53m. 

», 4 Wednesday.—Venus bright in morning. 
,, 5. Thursday.—Clock after sun 3m. 28sec. 
», 6. Friday.—Saturn due south 2.56 A.M. 

», 7. Saturday.—Sun sets 7.30 P.M. 


Omar Detter pushes. 
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Tae Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co., 
4, Ave Maria-lane, E.C., and may also be obtained at the Railway Sta- 
tions, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In ths 


event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ..sseesseeveeeceeece 178. 0d. 
Half a Year » pene drools eet 
Quarter of a Year 39) witaneceversteveves Steen 4s. 4d 


*,* Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-oflice Orders to be made 
payable (on General Post-office) to E. Marlborough and Co. 

Communications intended for the Editor snould be addressed to him at 
4, Ave Maria-lane, E.C., where letters relating to the business of the Paper 
should also be sent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR i*RANCE AND THE CONTINENT. 


Yearly ....cscsseseseeteecererseseeeserens 24 francs. 
Half Yearly ..cccccsseceseeeeeereeeseeeees I is ty 
Quarterly ....ceeeerseeeet teeter eteteees Os; 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


Sg, G. M. (London).—We are much obliged for your thought- 
fulness in forwarding the translation to us, but the story 
has scarcely sufficient interest to commend it to English 
readers. 

INEXPERIENCE.—Short dresses are as much worn as ever. 
Gored skirts have a small pleat laid under the seam of the 
front and first side gores, and the remainder of the skirt in 
French gathers, 

ExrpA.—Piqué suits will be much worn in the street.—Last 
summer’s suits need notbealtered, as thereis but little change 
in them.—Wear a Swiss over-skirt with your blue silk. 
Double skirts of muslin will be greatly worn. 

Leonora M.—Flounces in perpendicular pleats will be much 
worn this summer. They are only sewed at the upper edge, 
and ironed flatly.—Make your lavender barége with blouse 
waist and upper-skirt. ‘Trim with a chain of puffs of 
barége and fringe. Make piqués with a postilion basque 
and half-loose sleeves. 

J. M. D.—We cannot undertake to recommend you hair- 
dyes.—Flounces of all widths will be worn this summer. 
—Rub your brilliants with violet powder. 

Mrs, N. J. W. writes: ‘I have often heard inquiries for a 
good starch polish. I have a recipe that I think cannot 
be excelled. Take two ounces gum-arabic, pour over it one 
gill of boiling water ; cover closely ; let stand until cole 
pour from the dregs into a bottle. Cork tightly; h wold 
two tablespoonfuls of starch; mix it smoothly wit h 
water, add one dessert-spoonful of the mucilage, inn utton 
salt as willilie on the end of a tea-knife, a piece 
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suet the size of a small filbert; thin it with cold water. 
Pour on boiling water—stirring it all the time, until it be- 
comes the consistency you wish for collars, shirt-bosoms, 
&c. Thin it with warm water for articles requiring less 
stiffness.” 

EIGHTEEN.—Hoops and ruffles will remain in fashion.—Trim 
your ashes of roses with silk bands of a darker shade and 
fringe. Make two skirts anda slashed paletot. Put rufiles 
of the dark silk on the lower skirt. 

MyrtLe.—The history of Charles XII. of Sweden is probably 
the most popular of all the numercus works of Voltaire. It 
is a wodel of precision and elegance of style. There is no 
coubt that a certain natural ease znd grace of expression are 
essential to pre-eminence in letter-writing, but much fluency 
and tolerable success may be attained by careful cultiva- 
tion. The best models in French are the letters of Mame. 
De Sévigné, and in English those of Lady Wortly Montagu, 
Gray, Cowper, aud ef Miss Mitford. — Hf 

BrrrIne.—Make your black alpaca suits with 
ashort paletot slashed bebind and under the arm 
lower-skirt should be trimmed with three bias bands of the 
material, piped each side with the same, and turned over to 
form a point at intervals of a quarter of a yard. Put a 
button on each point. The same trimming with fringe is 
forthe upper-skirt and paletot. Cut the throat low in the 
shape of a V, aud wear with white muslin ruff. 

ScHOCLGIRL.—Schoolgirls who are old enough to have 
acknowledged suitors should be sufficiently considerate of 
young men’s feelings not to trifle with them. ‘‘ The young 
man’? whom you have once ‘‘ encouraged” and now ‘‘re- 
-fused,” being ‘‘inconsolable,” is certainly entitled to an effort 
on your part to bestow upon him such consolation as is 
within your power. 

Ists.— You should xof 
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treat your friend as a stranger merely 
because he has not answered your last letter. It is childish 
and unreasonable to take offence so easily. Be as friendly 
as ever ; do not let him imagine you feel slighted, and give 
him an opportunity to explain. 

Firpa.—'Take the bretelles off your lavender dress, cut the 
neck heart-shaped, put a full pleating of the silk around the 
neck, and wear Valenciennes lace inside. 

Country Covusix.—The best suit for a short stout figure is a 
casaque with postillion basque trimmed with folds and fringe, 
and a short skirt trimmed with flat pleatings.—A black silk 
casaque will do to wear with any dress, 

Mary M’C.—Your note is not fpassably correct.—We think 
you would find it more pleasant and profitable to have 
teachers at home than to go to boarding-scl.ool at the age of 
thirty. 

“obps.—A new book, a picture, a statuette, a fan, or a small 
article of jewellery, is a suitable present to your friend on 
her birthday. 

ZAFFA.—To leave a card with the upper left-hand corner 
turned down signifies that a visit in person has been made ; 
the upper right-hand corner turned down indicates a con- 
gratulatory visit; the lower left-hand corner a_ parting 
call ; and the lower right-hand corner a visit of condolence. 


One Gach MHL, 


[For regulations, &c., see our Number for Jan. 8.] 


I Amin want of the following songs: ‘‘Many Happy Returns 
of the Day,” ‘‘Thou art so near and yet so far,” ‘‘ Juanita,” 
‘Home, sweet Home.” I will give music in exchange—two 
pieces or songs for each.—CLAUDINE. 

I aM in want of the ‘‘ Bristol Hymn and Tune Book.” Will 
give other music in exchange.—Musicvs. 

I sHoutp be happy to offer a large quantity of popular 
music, songs, dance music, &c., in exchange for some good 
engravings or water-colour drawings, framed.—RvBIn. 

I Am in want of an opera-glass for a lady, and also a good 
lorgnette. State wants. —HESTER. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1870. 


HE claims of ladies to be admitted to medical 
studies, on equal terms with the opposite sex, 
have just been heard and repudiated with singular 
distinctness. Ladies have demanded admission to the 
ordinary course of University instruction, with its 
attendant advantages, and to all appearance their claim 
had been admitted by the University of Edinburgh. 
In November, 1869, it was resolved by the University 
Court that women “should be subject to all the regu- 
lations now or at any future time in force in the Uni- 
versity as to the matriculation of students, their 
attendance on classes, examination, or otherwise.” 
On this understanding it appears that six lady 
Students were last year admitted to study in the 
medical classes. At the examination of the students in 
chemistry, held Jast month, one of these ladies, Miss 
E echey, gained the third place on the list. By virtue 
of this position a student would be ordinarily entitled 
to a medal, and also to a scholarship affording free ad- 
tak eee aes to the Laboratory. The pro- 
instrnoteds ent y whom the chemistry class was 
refused her the Scones eee ane ial 
eee ere ~wOlarship ; and the Senatus of the 
University, on appeal, have confirmed this award A 
report we publish elsewhere shows that this incident 
has again raised the general question of the admission 
of women to the ordinary instruction of the Un 
versity. Professor Masson brought forward a 
motion in the General Court, recommending that 
for the future, “women desiring to study medi. 
cine be admitted to the medical classes hs other 
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students are, and on the same terms, except in 
cases Where the Court may see special reasons why 
the instruction should be separate.” This motion was 
reject by a majority of 58 to 47. It is at least satis- 
factory that the issue should have been raised in such 
a manner as to insure the fullest and most favourable 
consideration for the claim advanced, and whatever 
might be our opinion as to the need for lady doctors, 
we cannot but sympathise with Miss Pechey. If the 
University intended to exclude ladies from the pecu- 
niary advantages usually attached to successful study, 
the intention should have been clearly announced. 
Miss Pechey, in the spirit of a true student, says 
she is abundantly repaid for her excrtions by the 
knowledge she has acquired; but it is none the less 
hard that, having been encouraged to labour for a 
coveted reward, and having fairly won it, she should 
be disqualitied by a restriction of which no warning 
had been given her. For the rest, we cannot con- 
gratulate the advocates on either side upon the argu-’ 
ments they are reported to have used; but we feel 
specially hound to protest against the tone of the two 
professors who argued against the admission of women, 
and whose addresses were not of such a character that 
they could be reported in a journal intended as ours is 
for general family reading. Some of their pleas are 
of a character we can only describe as ungenerous and 
unmanly, if not worse. 


Judging from the reports of the Lanceé Sanitary 
Commission on the state of Marland Workhouse, 
tochdale—more especially the part referring to the 
“infant mortality” at that interesting place—the 
Guardians of St. Pancras are not the only persons that 
deserve to be immortalised. Assuming the account 
given to be correct, we can hardly wonder that pauper 
children die with an unaccountable rapidity. The report 
says there were forty children in a small and badly 
ventilated apartment. The atmosphere reeked of 
sulphur and impurity. Half the children had cropped 
hair and foul heads, and a still larger proportion were 
covered with scabies ; not, however, such scabies as is 
ordinarily seen, even in workhouses, but a disease of 
many months’ duration. ‘The bodies of many of the 
children were covered from head to foot, and no wonder, 
when we consider how the unhappy little things live. 
The milk supplied to them is only skim milk, and no 
butter is given with the bread. The Saturday’s dinner 
consists of suet pudding and currants, described “ as 
firm as a rock.” Not more than four or five out of 
the whole forty are said to eat it, and many never 
touch it. On Monday also it is said that the dish 
called “ lobby,” a compound of mutton and potatoes, 
is frequently sour, and if the children eat it (which 
many do not) it gives them indigestion and diarrhea. 
It was said to be a habit to put the leavings of Thurs- 
day’s dinner into Friday’s pie, which consists of 
potatoes and a little cooked meat, baked with a crust 
over them. This dish is called “ ten to one,” because 
there are ten potatoes to one bit of meat. If any of 
this is ‘eft it is kept till Monday, when it is recognised 
in the “ lobby” by the presence of the crust. As no 
other vegetables than potatoes are used, it iy not sur- 
prising that Monday’s dinner is sour! 


A. case of considerable public importance, and to 
which we rade brief reference in our news columns 
last week, has just been decided at the Mariborough- 
street Police Court, where Mrs. Ruth Heckley, of 18, 
Gilbert-street, Grosvenor-square, was summoned by 
Dr. C. J. B. Aldis, medical officer of health for St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, for unlawfully aiding 
Thomas Routledge (her nephew), a person suffering 
from a dangerous infectious disorder, to enter a public 
conveyance without previously notifying to the driver 
that he was so suffering. Mr. W. R. Cheyne, the 
resident medical officer of the London Fever Hospital, 
Liverpool-road, Islington, deposed that on the 14th 
instant the defendant brought a boy, about sixteen 
years of age, to the hospital in a four-wheel 
cab. The boy, whose name was Thomas Rout- 
ledge, was suffering from  scarlet-fever, aad was 
still in the hospital He afterwards saw the 
driver of the cab the boy was brought in, and sent the 
number of the cab to Dr. Aldis. Joseph Caley, 
driver of the cab 5,492, said that on the 14th instant 
he took up, at 18, Gilbert-street, a boy and the defen- 
dant and another women. The defendant told him to 
go to the Agricultural Hall, Islington, and on his 
getting there she told him to go a little further, and, 
by her direction, he took his cab into the grounds of 
the hospital. Mr. Tyrwhitt asked the witness whether 
nothing was said to him about the boys being ill. 
The cabman replied that not a word was said about it, 
and that the boy did not appear to him to be ill. He 
afterwards took the woman back, and the defendant 
told him that she was sorry for what she had 
done, and that she did not know it was wrong. 
Had he known that the. boy was infected he would 
He was.told by the doctor not 
to work his cab for three days, and he did not do so, 
Mr. Edward Lewis, for the defendant, admitted that 
the questions involved in the summons were of the 
gravest importance both to the authorities, who had 
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set the law in motion, and the public at large ; but he 
submitted that, in point of law, the defendant was not 
liable in the present case. He concluded by express- 
ing a hope that even if the magistrate were of opinion 
that the defendant might be convicted, only a nominal 
penalty would be inflicted, inasmuch as proceedings 
for this offence had been very rare, and very few per- 
sons in the defendant’s position were even aware that 
the statute made it an offence to convey persons suffer- 
ing from contagious diseases in a public conveyance. In 
this we quite agree with Mr. Lewis, though of course it is 
of superlative importance that the public should be 
protected. The magistrate, in passing judgment, re- 
minded the accused thatthe penalty was 5/., but in 
the present instance he should only impose one of 40s. 
In future, however, the whole penalty would be im- 
posed. Dr. Aldis here remarked that St. George’s 
parish had provided for any persons requiring them 
two conveyances—one for persons infected with small- 
pox, the other for those infected with fever; and Mr. 
Cheyne also stated that two conveyances were pro- 
vided at the London Fever Hospital, and that most 
parishes now provided them. We question whether 
this is so widely known as it should be. 

The report of the Nightingale Fund for the past 
year has just been issued, and many of the facts will 
be of special interest to ladies. It states, amongst 
other things, that considerable alterations have been 
made by the direction of the Government in the 
quarters assigned for the use of the superintendent 
and nursing staff, with a view to their better accom- 
modation. Each nurse has a separate bedroom, and 
there are a nurses’ day-room and sick-room. New 
and improved regulations for the nursing  ser- 
vice of the hospital have likewise been issued by 
the Secretary of State. The pay of the nurses, 


“who are called sisters, commences at 30/., and in- 


creases 2/, a-year up to 501. They become entitled 
to a pension at the age of sixty, and at an earlier age 
if disabled in the service through disease or injury, 
Full board is provided, and also an allowance for 
washing and for certain articles of dress. The com- 
mittee observe that the number of applications from 
gentlewomen for admission to the training-school for 
nurses has increased ; but only a small proportion of 
the probationers can be selected from therm, having 
regard to the desire of the committee to furnish as @ 
rule a complete staff of nurses. The committee will 
continue for the present to admit all such probationers 
free of expense, with the addition, where the candi- 
dates’ means require it, of a salary of 10/., and in some 
very exceptional cases of a somewhat larger sum, 
during the year of training. The candidates who are 
best qualified for the ordinary duties of the hospital 
nurse appear to be daughters of small farmers, 
who have been used to household work, and well- 
educated domestic servants, and it is to the 
notice of such persons that the committee especially 
desire that the advantages which the institution affords 
should be brought. The report states that in Novem- 
ber last Mrs. Deeble, who was admitted as a pro- 
bationer in November, 1869, was appointed superin- 
tendent of nurses at the Royal Victoria Military 
Hospital at Netley, and proceeded there with a staff 
of six nurses. The regulations for admission of candi- 
dates to the Training School for Nurses may be 
obtained from the secretary, 91, Gloucester-terrace, 


Hyde-park, W. 


Music and the Drama. 


PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE. 


Mr. T. W. Robertson is exceptionally fortunate among 
authors of the present generation, inasmuch as he can 
refer to a series of almost unparellaled successes in what is 
now accepted as the highest school of dramatic literature, 
and it is worthy of note that all his greatest triumphs haye 
been connected with this elegant little theatre. In M.P., 
produced here on Saturday evening, the peculiar excel- 
lences of Mr. T. W. Robertson’s style are displayed to 
great perfection. It is difficult to imagine that repartee 
could be more witty and sparkling than that with 
which Mr. Robertson has crowded every scene of his 
new comedy. His satire is as keen and powerful 
as ever, besides which it possesses a certain fine and 
playful character quite distinct from that thorough- 
paced cynicism which is seldom impressive, and generally 
defeats its own object. Two or three of the personages 
introduced have some uncommonly hard things to say, 
and some remarkably severe lessons to read to all whom 
they may concern; but that sarcasm may be pungent 
without being pitiless and bitter is clearly proved in each 
of the four acts of M.P. This title, implying as it must 
some allusion or practical reference to the comparatively 
dry and uninteresting subject of electioneering, might well 
set playgoers wondering bow the author would manage 
to develope the always necessary sentimental Interest. 
Doubts or fears, if anything so formidable may arise, will 
Speedily disappear, for two more delicate, natural, and 
exquisite love scenes than those in the first and second 
acts could scarcely be imagined. 

Simplicity is the main characteristic of the plot, which 
may fairly claim to be original. The first scene represents 
the lawn, mansion, and park of Dunscombe Dunscombe 
(Mr. Hare), a gentleman of the old school, a man of irre- 
proachable integrity, and an epitome of everything re- 
fined, courtly, and polished in style and manner. Un. 
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lucky speculations have brought the fine old squire to the 
verge of ruin; and before the crash comes he is _anx1lous 
to see his son Chudleigh (Mr. Coghlan) married to his 
niece and ward, Cecilia Dunscombe (Miss Marie Wilton). 
This young lady, who is by nature wilful and coquettish, 
but frank and warm-hearted, has a large fortune in her 
own right, and has engaged herself to Talbot Piers (Mr. 
Bancroft), about to contest the election for the borough 
of Bramlingdon. Talbot Piers discountenances bribery 
and corruption in any form, and indignantly refuses to 
pay 2,000/., that being the sum necessary to secure the 
votes of the Bramlingdon electors.. The impulsive Cecilia, 
with a spirit of self-sacrifice that will excuse much that 
might otherwise be condemned, procures the sum in gold 
from the bank in which her fortune is deposited, and 
writesa letter, making an appointment with three villanous 
agents, Messrs. Bran, Bray, and Mulhowther (Messrs. 
Collette, Glover, and Montgomery.) These worthies im- 
mediately conclude the note comes from Isaac Skoome 
(Mr. Addison), who, with a young and pretty Quaker 
ward, Ruth Deybrooke (Miss Carlotta Addison), is on a 
visit to Mr. Dunscombe. In thedusk of the evening, Cecilia, 
cloaked and hooded, meets the agents on thelawnand wheels 
the money down to them in a perambulator. It may be 
questioned whether the introduction of this perambulator 
and the scuffle for the money are not farcical incidents 
rather damaging than otherwise to the scene. Talbot 
Piers remains for the time in ignorance of Cecilia’s ex- 
ertions in his favour, and she knows nothing of the money 
having been used to advance the interests of the vulgar, 
purse-proud Isaac Skoome. He holds a mortgage on a 
portion of Dunscombe’s property, and makes sure of 
winning the race for the model borough of Bramlingdon. 
Chudleigh Dunscombe has fallen in love at first sight 
with the pretty little Ruth, who first appears in the 
Quaker dress, and their flirtation ends in a betrothal, 
when, in dire distress, she tells him that friend Isaac has 
signified his intention of marrying her. The young man 
is furious against the ‘‘old walrus” of the North, 
and finally elopes with Ruth. She has ‘‘ brass” 
in plenty, as the fascinating Isaac observes, and is 
free to consult her own inclinations, notwithstand- 
ing his having falsely represented her as under 
age. In the third act, Talbot Piers hears from his 
lawyer, who is inquiring into Cecilia’s marriage settle- 
ment, that two thousand pounds of her property has 
been withdrawn from the bank and distributed in and 
about Bramlingdon. Piers half accuses Dunscombe, 
whose house and furniture is being sold by auction, of 
having appropriated the money and taken up the cause of 
his political antagonist. Dunscombe is indignant beyond 
measure at this charge, and Cecilia breaks off her en- 
gagement with poor Piers. Both uncle and niece ulti- 
mately relent, and as the election comes on Cecilia can- 
vasses for Piers in a perfectly irresistible manner. She 
confesses to having kissed several of the electors, and is 
very proud of four votes thus prettily obtained from a 
group of sympathetic but putty-smeared painters and 
glaziers. In the meantime, things at the poll are rapidly 
narrowing to a crisis, and the patriot Skoome, who has 
no compunction whatever on the score of bribery, finds 
the tide turning against him in an alarming manner. He 
and his agents are bonnetted by the ungrateful populace, 
and as the clock strikes four, Skoome’s chance of attain- 
ing Parliamentary distinction is gone. Talbot Piers has 
won the election, and Isaac’s mind is still further dis- 
turbed by Ruth’s return in an exquisite bridal dress and 
on the arm of her husband, Chudleigh Dunscombe, who 
now has the power of making his noble old father happy 
for the remainder of his days. Such is the story certain 
to be nightly told at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre for 
many months to come. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Austen’s (Jane) Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, new edit., 2s. 

Jabez Oliphant; or, the Modern Prince, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 81s. 6d. cloth. 
Lauder’s (W.) Extant Poetical Works, edited by F. Hall, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Stories from Waverley, First and Second Series, by 8, O. C., 5s. 
Unawares : a Story of an Old French Town, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Yates’s (E.) Broken to Harness, new edition, crown 8yo, 2s. boards. 


Hetw Music, 


SONGS, &c. 

‘The Unknown Land.” Words by Heten Marion 
Burnsipz. Music by Frank D’ALquEen. (Augener and 
Co. 

“Relics.” Words by HertEn Marion Burnsipe. 
Music by Frank D’Anquen. (Vinning and Co., Regent- 
street.) 

‘©The Skylark.” The English Version by Mdme. N. 
Macrarren. Music by Bertuotp Tours. (Czerny). 

‘©O Fair Dove! O Fond Dove!” Words by JEAN 
Incetow. Music by G. A. Macrarren. (Joseph Wil- 
liams.) 


Tue Unknown Lanp.—The tender words of this 
charming song are already familiar to our readers, having 
originally appeared in our columns, but Mr. D’Alquen’s 
capital musical setting should largely increase their circle 
of admirers. It opens in a minor key, from which it 
gracefully glides into C major, as the words lead us on to 
the contemplation of the *‘ gentle and good departing” amid 
Songs of praise. The accompaniment has had more care be- 
Stowed upon it then falls to the lot of the majority of 
modern songs, and is proportionately effective. 

_Retics, words and music by the same authors, is a 
Simpler piece, but its theme will be no slight recommen- 
dation to many. 

Tux SxytarK.—Berthold Tours has done the best he 
could to render this an effective piece, and, the difticulty 
Considered, his composition merits praise, but why did he 
Choose such words! ‘Long ere the dawn awakes the 
morn” ig bad enough, but certainly not the worst he has 
had to contend with in the English translation. Were it 
ae to overlook the words, we could commend this 

ce, 

O Far Dove, &c.—Yet another setting of Miss In- 
Selow’s well-known lines, several musical renderings of 
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which have already been noticed by us. Mr. Macfarren’s 
is principally noteworthy for its moderate range and sim- 
plicity. It is the work of a true musician, however, and 
therefore free from the crudities that but too frequently 
disfigure songs appealing to the favour of the same class. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Dr. GEorRGE MACDONALD is, we hear, preparing to make a 
venture in dramatic poetry. 

A new cantata by Ferdinand Hillier, entitled Nala and 
Dameyanti, is to be performed at the Birmingham Triennial 
Musical Festival. 

Mrs. Lafontaine Erskine, a pupil of Dr. Altschul, who 
made her début at the Hanover-square Rooms last January, 
gave the second of a series of readings at Westbourne Hall 
on Wednesday last week. 


It is understood that Sir Edwin Landseer will contribute a 
portrait of Voltigeur, Lord Zetland’s celebrated racehorse, 
life size, and another picture—‘‘ The Sick Monkey ”—to the 
Academy Exhibition. 


Mdme. Arabella Goddard has returned to town from Bou- 
logne, and will remain the season, after which her continental 
tour will be commenced, interrupted only by her engagement 
at the Birmingham Festival. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert is preparing for the Haymarket Theatre 
a fairy comedy in three acts. This is a step in the right 
direction. The same author will produce shortly a fairy 
extravaganza at the Charing-cross Theatre. 


M. Raphael Felix’s company of French comedians are again 
on a visit to London. They have changed their quarters from 
St. James’s to the Princess’s Theatre, where last week they 
commenced their fourth season most auspiciously with 
Moliére’s famous comedy of Vartuffe. 

At the instance of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, Mdme. 
Pauline Lucca has visited Gotha, to appear at the Court 
Theatre in the Mignon of Ambroise Thomas: and the invita- 
tion was accompanied (says the Musical Standard) by a gold 
medal and ‘‘cross of merit.” 

A new work is shortly to be published by a leading West- 
end firm, based on the archives and family papers of one of 
the most noble houses which shared the exile of the Stuarts at 
St. Germains, and embracing recollections of the Empresses 
Hortense and Josephine, Lord Byron, Talleyrand, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Sir Walter Scott, &c. 


The young violinist, De Graan, who is engaged for the 
Musical Union, and long known for his precocious talent in 
Holland, is a pupil of Joachim and one of the most gifted 
youths of his age. Since he was left an orphan, ten years old, 
he has been adopted and educated by a rich patron of the arts 
in Holland. 


We last week recorded the death of Mrs. F. C. Burnand, 
wife of the well-known humourist. It is worth mentioning 
that the deceased lady is to be remembered as Miss Cecilia 
Ranoe, a young actress whose performances at the St. James’s 
and other theatres gave evidence of considerable ability. She 
retired from the stage on her marriage with the popular 
dramatist in March, 1860. 

The new theatre in the Strand, situated between the existing 
Strand Theatre and the Globe, is to be a circus. When this 
building is completed there will be seven theatres in this 
thoroughfare—the Globe, Gaiety, Strand, Adelphi, Lyceum, 
Vaudeville, and the Strand Circus. Two other theatres, the 
Olympic and the Charing-cross, are only a few doors removed 
from this thoroughfare. 

A two-act play, by Mr. H. T. Craven, entitled Barwise’s 
Book, which was announced for production many weeks ago 
at the Haymarket Theatre, and which would have been 
brought out at the promised time but that the revival of Our 
American Cousin, or rather of Lord Dundreary, proved so 
profitably attractive as to supersede the necessity for any 
novelty, was performed for the first time in London on Mon- 
day night in the presence of a numerous audience, by whom it 
was received with unanimous approval. 

Aristocratic composers are coming to the front on the con- 
tinent. To the names of the Comtesse de Grandval and the 
Baroness de Maistre must now be added that of the Comtesse 
Perriére-Pilté, whose first opera was performed at her hotel 
last week by some of the chief artistes in Paris. The work, 
entitled La Dryade, was listened to by a distinguished circle, 
including M. Perrin, M. Carvalho, and M. Victor Massé. 
The orchestra of the Theatre Italien and the chorus of the 
Conservatoire were engaged for the occasion. 

The most brilliant success this season at Covent-garden 
Theatre was won on Saturday, in Verdi’s opera, La T'raviata, 
by Malle. Sessi, who by her performance seems to be actuated 
by a desire to show in each succeeding part she plays an 
improvement upon any of her former impersonations. Upon 
her first appearance in Lucia she sang well; in La Figlia del 
Reggimento she sang better, and now, in recording her per- 
formance of Violetta, it is but the plain truth to say that it is 
the best display of her ability she has yet made. 


Some forty years ago a trunk full of manuscripts was dis- 
covered at Mdme. D’Arblay’s old residence, Camilla Cottage, 
in Surrey. They had been concealed with some care, and one 
person who was present at the discovery survives. As 
‘little Burney” is known to have written more than she 
published, and as not half that she wrote illustrative of Court 
life was printed, we may express a curiosity as to the where- 
abouts of these manuscripts—whether they consist of tne 
numerous early stories Fanny Burney is supposed to have 
destroyed, or of avecdotes referring to royal domestic life at 
Windsor or at Kew. 

The death is announced, in his sixty-ninth year, of Mr. 
John Wood, the artist. For many years, until incapacitated 
by illness, he was a constant exhibitor on the walls of the 
Royal Academy, where, as a student, he gained several 
medals, among them the gold medal in 1825, for his picture 
of ‘Joseph Expounding the Dreams of Pharaoh’s Chief Butler 
and Baker.” His largest and most important works were the 
altar-piece of the ‘‘ Ascension,” in St. James’s Church, Ber- 
mondsey, and the ‘‘ Baptism of Our Saviour in the Jordan, 
which was chosen in public competition by the late Prince 
Consort as worthy of the 1,000/. prize offered by Mr. Bell, a 
member of the Baptist denomination. ; 

An EVENING WITH SHAKSPEARE.—We have before noticed 
the entertainment under this title, consisting of readings by 
Mr. Charles E. Fry, interspersed with songs, &e., selected 
from the writings of Shakespeare. On Saturday evening last, 
the anniversary of the birth of the great bard, when our 
theatres were doing nothing in honour of his memory, we were 
invited to some readings from Hamlet, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, with the customary introduction of songs and pieces, 
selected from Arne, Sullivan, &c., which proved very enjoy- 
able. Mr. Fry has not a voice of any very great compass, but 
it is skilfully managed, and when not forced is very agree- 
able. His actions are extremely graceful, and show him to 
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have the true spirit of an actor ; altogether, his delivery of 
the different scenes of the play was highly creditable. Malle. 
Emmeline Cole was very successful in the songs allotted her, 
but we must object to the introduction of the waltz from 
Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, as entirely unsuited to such an 
entertainment. Surely something better might be found, 
The entertainment will be shortly repeated, for the benefit of 
the Schools of St. Andrew’s, Wells-street. 


One of the numerous English singers whose names are well 
known on the other side of the globe, Mr, Frank Howson, has 
just died in California, in the fifty-second. year of his age. 
Mr. Howson, the Choir states, visited Australia in 1842 and 
was a popular member of the colonial starring company which 
included among its members Mdme. Catherine Hayes and 
Mdme. Anna Bishop; his children also formed part of the 
troupe. For the last three years he had been living with his 
family at San Francisco, 


Dicrionary or AuTHoRS-—The American Publishers’ Cir- 
cular states that the second volume of Dr. Allibone’s ‘‘ Diction- 
ary of British and American Authors” will be issued forth- 
with ; and the third volume, completing the work, will 
probably be published before the close of the present year. 
The first volume contains notices of 17,444 authors, A to J, in 
1,005 pages, ; the second, K to S, will chronicle 18,150 authors, 
in about 1,350 pages ; the third, T to Z, will have notices of 
7,550. There will also be forty indexes of subjects, from 
Agviculture to Voyages. “The whole will contain about 3,300 
pages. The manuscript, 48 copied by Mrs. Allibone for the 
press, occupied 19,044 foolscap pages, with afew pages in 
Jarge quarto. Dr. Allibone has placed about 700 Smiths in 
his Dictionary, ninety-two of them John Smiths. 


NeEwsPAPER SLANDERS ON DISTINGUISHED PERsons.—In 
the Court of Queen’s Bench Sir John Karslake has applied on 
behalf of the Karl and Countess of Sefton for a rule nisi fora 
criminal information against Mr. Leng, printer, publisher, and 
part proprietor of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, for libel, the 
substance of which was that the Prince of Wales was likely 
to be again mentioned in the Divorce Court as a co-correspon- 
dent, in a case in which the Countess of Sefton would be the 
respondent. Sir John Karslake said that, though some sort of 
apology had been made or offered, the Earl of Sefton felt that it 
was his duty to apply to the court for a criminal information 
against the proprietor. The Lord Chief Justice said, with 
emphasis, ‘‘ Most certainly, Sir John Karslake, take a rule.” 


Mr. Daniel Maclise, the Royal Acadimician, died on Mon- 
day afternoon. He was born in Cork in 1811; but he was of 
a Scottish family, his father having held a commission in the 
Elgin Fencibles. His passion for art led him at an early 
period of his career to give up a situation in a counting-house 
in his native city, and come to London, where he studied for 
two years at the Royal Academy, and twice in succession he 
took the gold medal. His first exhibited pictures were painted 
in his twenty-second year, and were shown at the British 
Institution in 1833. Two years afterwards the Royal 
Academy elected him an Associate, and in 1841 he was elected 
a Royal Academician, his age then being thirty. When, in 
1866, Sir Edwin Landseer refused the Presidency of the Royal 
Academy, it was offered to Mr. Maclise, who also declined it. 


Forrucomina’ Concerts.—April 7.—Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren’s Pianoforte Recital. Hanover-square-rooms. 3.0.— 
Ballad Concert. St. James’s Hall. 3.—9. Philharmonic 
Society. St. James’ Hall. §8.0.—11. Oratorio Concert, 
‘‘ Rebekah,” and ‘‘Alexander’s Feast.” St. James’ Hall. 
8.0. Mr. Walter Bache’s Concert. Hanover-square-rooms. 
8.30.—14. Miss Amy Perry’s Concert. . Hanover-square- 
rooms.—20..Mr. E. Silas’ Concert.. Hanover-square-rooms. 
8.0.—21. Ballad Concert. St. James’s Hall. 3.0.—23. 
Philarmonic Society. St. James’s Hall. 8.0—25. Oratorio 
Concert ‘‘ Choral Symphony,” and ‘‘ Lobgesang.” St. 
James’s Hall. 8.0.—26. Mr. and Mrs. R. Blagrove’s Con- 
cert. St. George’s Hall. 8.30.—Madame Pazzi’s Concert. 
St. George’s-hall.—28, Madame Alice Marigold’s Concert. 
Hanover-square-rooms. 3.0. 


A Dancer Fatiinc over Tae Foorricnrs.—A sad 
accident occurred at Northampton Theatre on Thursday night 
last week, by which a popular dancer, Miss Lily Davis, nearly 
lost her life. She was engaged, with Miss Lizzie Humphreys, 
in dancing the Can-can, when, from some unexplained cause, 
whilst bounding to the front, she fell over the footlights into 
the orchestra. Her dress came in contact with the gas jets, 
and in an instant the light gauzy material was a mass of 
flames. Intense .excitemet was manifested by the audience 
some of whom were terror-stricken. One man jumped cut of 
the gallery upon the stage, almost stunning himself with the 
drop. A couple of gentlemen rushed to the assistance of the 
unfortunate young woman, and enveloped her in their coats 
with a view to extinguish the flames, in which they were 
successful. Miss Davis was removed behind the scenes, and 
Dr. Bryan immediately fetched. Resioratives were applied, 
and soon afterwards she was taken to her home, where every - 
thing possible was done to allay her intense suffering. On 
Friday morning hopes were entertained that she would recover, 
although she had been much burned, and the shock to her 
system has been very great. 


The wills of the undermentioned have been recently proved : 
—James Hardcastle Esq., Manchester, 160,000/. personalty ; 
Daniel Samuel Bockett, Esq., 90,0007. ; Henry Blanchard, Esq., 
jun., banker, 60, 0007.; James Holme, Esq., 60,0001. ; and 
Samuel Cuming, Esq., Haverstock-hill, 45,0002. 


AmusinG ANECDOTE OF THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH.— 
The domestic event, which has been made a seven days’ wonder 
to replace the public events of other seasons at the the Tuileries, 
has been the curious circumstance of an electric shock given to 
her Majesty on approaching the chimney of the green drawing- 
room, on Sunday evening. The shock was palpable to all, but 
the sudden sensation of a universal burning and tingling was 
unknown to any but the Empress herself. After the first 
moments of saisissement had passed away, her Majesty, who 
had drawn back with vivacity from the fireplace, called upon 
Madame de la Poéze to take the place she had just occupied, 
whereupon Madame de la Poéze, with a sharp scream and a 
juvenile skip, darted back as if bitten by a snake. Then was 
his Majesty called to experience the mysterious effect of the in- 
visible electric machine, which many thought had been placed 
there fur the purpose of amusing the ladies. But the Emperor 
was at a loss to ascertain the cause of the phenomenon, and a 
professor from the Sorbonne was cent for who instantly pronounced 
it to proceed from the bear’s skin which had been sent from 
Russia by General Fleury, and which had been laid before the 
hearth for the first time on that evening. The discovery gave 
rise to great amusement, and many interesting experiments 
were tried ; and M. Janin, the professor, made the evening pass 
away amid the greatest hilarity by electrifying the hair, ao 
even the false chignons, of the ladies, until their fe aa: 
were made to flash and sparkle like the fireworks 0” the 
peror’s féte. 
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Ow ddlork-Gable, 


BORDER IN NETTING AND DARNING. 

As a border for antimacassars and long or short netted 
window curtains, as well as many other purposes for 
which such a finish is often required, this will be found 
a very useful and attractive pattern. The sizes of cotton 
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selecting them, care must be taken that they shall be of 
such size as exactly to cover the thread of the canvas. 
The ground is filled in with scarlet Berlin wool, which 
much enhances the effect of the beads. The little outer 
border, which is composed of a succession of rings, is 
greatly improved by having acut steel bead inserted in 
every centre, as large as the opening allows. Beyond this 
the red ground extends some little way. ny 
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widths. Mossy crimped twist fringe, not new this season, 
but fashionable for soft crapes and cashmeres, is a useful 
trimming. 

A special novelty for trimming black grenadine is in- 
sertion and fringe of Italian stra aw of palest yellow tint, 
as soft, silky, and fine as a blonde’s hair. Jet is mingled 
with straw trimmings, and many pretty ornaments of 
straw and jet together are shown for looping upper-skirts. 
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and mes i will necessarily be regulated by the object to 
which the border is in any particular. case to be applied. 


BRAIDING PATTERNS. 

Figs. 2 and 3 will be found very useful additions to the 
ssvies of braiding patterns we commenced a few months ago. 
Conv the designs on tissue paper, tack the pattern on the 
material, run on the braid, then tear away tbe paper. 
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BANNER! SCREEN. 

For this elegant article of modern furniture, beadwork 
possesses many advantages, not the least of which is that 
of durability. The bead does not change colour, is not 
affected by the sun or the heat of the ‘fire, and in the 
event of a few beads being dislodged the "flaw can be 
easily repaired. The work is also bright, sparkling, and 
effective. 

Our illustration is to be worked on Penelope canvas, 


ins 


the outline being traced in steel beads, and the interior 
of all the parts filled in with white crystal beads. In 
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PASSEMENTERIE AND FRINGE. 


LABORATE passementerie (or gimp, as many call it), 
i} resembling silk embroidery, is much used for trim- 
ming mantles “and upper skirts of silk or cashmere. 
Coloured passementerie of a darker shade than the dress 
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fig. 2.—BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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adds much to the beauty of shaded costumes. 
and crocheted passementeries are both shown, the former 
about half the price of the latter, and far more effective, 
Very narrow gimps for heading lace, or for the centre of 
folds and bands or flounces, are far’ cheaper—the merest 
zigzag cord being suflicient. For trimming piqués are 
white passementeries of solid square braid in vine pat- 
terns, or in oval rings on a band. 

Fringes are also much used, especially in conjunction 
with passementeric. Heavy silk fringes, with melon 
balls interspersed, are sold in the popular three-inch 


C.—BRAIDING PATTERN FOR INFANT’S CLOAK, 
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The old-fashioned moss trimmings are revived for heading 
folds and bands, 
FRILLS AND RUFFY 

Frills and ruffs are worn with beth high and. low- 
throated dresses, standing frills of Valenciennes being 
used with high dresses, full Elizabethan ruffs and Stuart 
fraises of clear white muslin, box-pleated and edged with 
lace, with heart-shaped corsages. Loops of  bright- 
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coloured satin or velvet between cach box. ‘pleat add to 
the beauty of the ruff. For light mourning ruffs white 
organdy edged with footing is ‘used The band holding 
the pleats in the centre should be appliqué embroidery 
over black ribbon. 

SASHES, BOWS, EYo. 

Passementerie ornaments, fan bows, postiliois, and 
peplums, take the place of sashes on elaborate suits of 
silk or woollen stufts ; but wide ribbon sashes formed of a 
mass of loops and fringed ends will be worn with summer 
costumes and muslin draperies. A novelty in sashes i 
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the Persian, solid black, white, or coloured ribbon, with 
a deep border at the ends woven in gay Persian colours 


and design. 


To match the Persian sashes are narrow ribbons for 
cravat bows, a bar of Persian colours alternating with a 
For the hair are two bows of irregular loops 
of taffetas ribbon fastened at the back of the ears and joined jof French kid, with fancy white stitching, jet buttons, 
by a band of ribbon pleated in shells, worn as a coronet, 
or else passing across the centre of the back hair. Another 


solid colour. 


simple and pretty 
fancy is a narrow 
ribbon bow placed 
amidst the front 
crépes and two long 
ends of ribbon hang- 
ing over the chate- 
laine held together 
half-way down by a 
second bow. 

The chatelaine 
coiffure remains in 
vogue, but when 
well worn is not 
permitted to droop 
very low on the 
neck. A coronet 
braid passes over 
the head in front 
of the chatelaine, 
and the natural hair 
is frizzed, or falls 
in short curls on 
the forehead. A 
pretty addition to 
the chatelaine is 
three long strands 
in short airy curls 
suspended over the 
braids and hanging 
below them. A set 
of these curls is 
light and pleasant 
to wear, as it does 
not weigh quite an 
ounce, and it may 
be disposedin many 
ways to give variety 
to the coiffure. 

KID GLOVES. 

There is a reduc- 
tion in the price of 
kid gloves this sea- 
son. No new de- 
signs are brought 
out, as black or 
white welts and 
stitching retain the 
popular fancy ; but 
the most refined 

choice, and that 
which makes the 
hand look most 
slender, is a plain 
glove entirely with- 
out ornament, cut 
long at the wrist, 
and fastened with 
two or three but- 
tons. Quiet neutral 
tints are preferred 
for day wear, espe- 
cially the various 
wood colours, from 
palest oak to dark 
ebony. The pur- 
plish amaranth is 
the newest shown 
among these. The 
grey shades, so 
stylish with black 
and grisaille suits, 
are the blue-grey 
of the turtle-dove, 
slate-colour, and 
the delicate French 
grey, Serviceable 
browns for morn- 
ing and for travel- 
lingrange from dark 
nut shades to pale 
poussitre or dust- 
colour, Dressgloves 
for formal visiting 
are écru, almond, 
buff, and_ skin- 
colour, with nar- 
rowest welts and 
stitching of black 
when worn with 
costumes; with 
self-colour or white 
if the costume is 
coloured. With 
Shaded costumes 
the gloves should 
be of the darkest 
shade used in the 
dress. Carminated 
rose, azalea, ruby, 
royal blue, and 
apple-green are the 
high colours pre- 
pared to match suits 
of corresponding 
shades. 

Among fabric 
gloves of English 
make is a new mix- 
ture of silkand Lisle 
thread, durable and 
cool—a pleasant re- 


by ultra people. Bronze boots are to be worn with écru 
and brown suits, and with light summer muslins, 
Coloured kid and satin boots are made to match recep- 
tion dresses. Marie Antoinette slippers, with slender 
bows covering the instep, the sole and heel in one piece, 
are chosen with thin soles for the house, with thicker 
soles for garden and country wear. The least clumsy 
overshoe for spring and summer wear is the pocket rub- 
ber, a sandal covering for that part of the sole that 
touches the ground, 
held on by a strap 
over the heel, leav- 
ing the high heel of 
the shoe free, as it 
does not need pro- 
tection. 


lief from kid for summer wear. These are Jong at the 
wrist, numbered and fitted with the perfection of a kid 
glove, and may be had in dark pepper-and-salt grey, and 
brown or drab with white. 
SHOES AND SLIPPERS. 
A stylish boot for street wear is the three-quarter Polish 


and slightly curved heels an inch and a quarter high. 
Very narrow high French heels are also worn ; but usually 


PARIS FASHION 
JOTTINGS. 


By Madame ELIANE 
DE MARsy. 

Several assem- 
blies have lately 
been given by Prin- 
cess Mathilde and 
by the new Minis- 
ters, who vie with 
each other in the 
attractiveness and 
splendour of their 
entertainments. 
Nevertheless, the 
most prominent of 
all, M. Emile Ol- 
livier, has as yet 
only held the usual 
receptions on fixed 
days, and has had 
no grand ball. He 
has given dinners 
to select parties of 
cuests, of whom 
Prince Napoleon 
has been one. 

The charming 
Madame _ Ollivier 
has everywhere pre- 
served that simpli- 
city of dress which 
evidently springs 
froma fixed resolu- 
tion on her part, 
and which will find 
many imitators, for 
already young mavr- 
ried ladies are aban- 
doning low corsages 
on most occasions. 
Madame Ollivier ge- 
nerally wears white 
tarlatan over white 
or light satan, such 

1 q Toe ; Liat as mauve, pink, or 
Mita ' | acer F : blue. At the Em- 
press’s concert, the 

other day, she ap- 
peared in a dress of 
this kind with the 
tunic looped by na- 
tural azaleas, and 
the same flowers in 
her hair. Her 
graceful Creole 
beauty is admir. 
ably set off by this 
style of dress, which 
would not suit most 


of the Parisian 
itt ay ° 
eel el U1 ladies. 

The Empress, 


howevex, does not 
appear to give the 
signal for economy 
in dress, if we may 
judge by the mag- 
gnificence of her 
toilettes, especially 
iby that which she 
wore at a_ recent 
concert at which 
Archduke Albert of 
|Austria and Hus- 


| 


Over a 
dress of puffed 
tulle, trimmed on 
the bottom with 
silver fringe, she 
wore a tunic of 
Corinth faille em- 
broidered with 
silver, with three 
poufs' behind, 
finished with silver 
fringe. The corsage 
was very low, and 
was likewise 
trimmed with silver 
fringe, _ tastefully 
mingled with beau- 
tiful silver em- 
broidery. The 
toilette was com- 
pleted by magnifi- 
cent diamonds, 
sewed on Corinth 
velvet, and worn on 
the neck and in the 
hair. The choice of 
@ this toilette proves 
| that the [Empress 
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Fig. 4.—BANNER-SCREEN IN BERLIN WOOL AND BEADS, 
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anctions the revival of) embroidery on silk stuffs, which 
t has been attempted to bring into fashion for two years 
past. 

Beautiful designs of this kind are seen, principally on 
black corsages, which are worn very low, over half-high 
chemises Russes with long sleeves of fine guipure or Va- 
lenciennes. These corgages sometimes have bretelles and 
bavettes in front, which give them the appearance of 
Swiss peasant waists. They also have embroidered 
basques, made in various shapes, the prettiest of which 
is that of a scutcheon. This is the shape adopted by 
Worth. 

One of the dresses most admired at the Tuileries was 
that of the Duchesse De Mouchy, composed of a skirt of 
blue faille, with a deep flounce surmounted by a wreath 
of white silk flowers embroidered on crépe de Chine. A 
similar embroidery ran tip the back and edged the large 
hanging sleeves. l 
were edged with exquisite lace. The waist was very low, 
and square in front. These embroideries on crépe de 
Chine, executed in China, are becoming. very popular, 
and several large houses have sent orders to China for 
tunics to be embroidered for the coming summer. 

We have also heard of a tunic embroidered with 
coloured flowers and buds worked on white crépe de 
Chine, which has been ordered by Worth at the price of 
6,000 francs. This is not destined for the Empress, but 
simply for the wife of a rich banker. 

The opera is very brilliant this year. It-is the fashion 
to appear there in the most magnificent toilettes ; and dia- 
mondsand exquisite ball-dresses are again seen in the loges. 

We have had a great court concert, at which Mesde- 
moiselles Carvalho and Block were heard. The triumph 
of the evening was carried off, however, by the gentlemen. 
Messrs. Faure and Colin, especially, received great ap- 
plause. One of Queehi Hortense’s compositions, ‘‘ On 
Night,” was executed. Itis a pretty melody. There is 
to be a concert this evening by the spoiled children of the 
public, Mademoiselle Marie Rose, the prettiest of canta- 
trices, and M. Capoulj the favourite of great ladies, it 
is said. 

At the first official reception at the Tuileries, the 
Empress wore a dress of Capucine faille, trimmed with a 
profusion of white lace. The tunic was finished with a 
kind of wings, made of lace, which fell to the train. 
There was dancing also at Princess Mathilde’s assembly, 
and the Prince Imperial made his début in the cotillion 
with Mademoiselle Vimercati, a young goddaughter of 
Princess Mathilde, who is said to be even more than a 
goddaughter, and who enjoys her warmest favour. 

Magnificent toilettes are seen this season. One of the 
most stylish is a travelling suit of pearl-grey poplin, with 
petticoat of maroon velvet. Tunic cut square in front, 
with very large revers faced with maroon velvet, and 
large sleeves edged and bound with maroon satin. The 
tunic is trimmed with wide maroon fringe. In the back 
is set a very large velvet bow with short ends. 

The races and the spring novelties will soon be here. 
Till then, adieu. 


Motherly Gulks with Pouny Housekeepers, 
THE SPRING CLEANING. 


By Mrs. H. W. BEeecHer. 


Motns.-—Whether or not it is convenient thus early to at- 


tempt the regular spring house-cleaning, it is quite time now: 


that special attention he paid to moths, and their charac- 
teristic destructiveness. : 

In April moths wi!l begin to show themselves very much in 
earnest ; and are seen foo often for your comfort, par- 
ticularly after the ges or lamp is lighted. If an expert, you 
may destroy many, as, attracted by the bright light, which 
lures them to destruction, they fly around you ; yet enough 
remains to keep you constantly on the lookout. We know of 
no remedy, when moths have once gained entrance toa house, 
but ceaseless watchfulness. They often deposit their eggs 
in the ‘‘fretwork” and open spaces in cornices, as well 
as in woollens and furs, and therefore all such hiding- 
places should be searched after carefully. In high-studded 
rooms, if is difficult to reach these sheltered nooks, and 
therefore in them moths, too often. find a secure retreat. But 
although difficult, it is not impossibe to dislodge them, even 
from these high places. A tall step-ladder, with a little care, 
and some one to steady it at the base, can easily be mounted, 
and from this height you readily gain access to your enemies. 
If the carving is deep and intricate, take a quill, and with the 
feather end brush out these holes into a dust-pan—follow this 
brushing with a wet cloth, wrapped round a pointed stick. It 
takes time, care, and patience; but is very*necessary. In 
houses that are not often painted, you will probably find 
large quantities of dust and lint that have accumulated and 
settled from sweepings in the cornices. In this the moths 
deposit their eggs, and when hatched, the worm which eats 
your garments may be found here, snugly rolled in its thin 
covering, or perhaps just ready to fly through your house, 
depositing its eggs—for the next generation of moths. 

A new house, left for months unoccupied, or an old house 
Jong uutenanted, it is said, will surely be overrun with them. 
Por this we do not vouch ; but are quite inclined to credit it. 
Our first experience of the plague of moths was on taking 
possession of a house, almost new, that had stood empty some 
months—a dearly-bought experience, the debt for which is 
not fully cancelled after more than fourteen years. In all 
the cornice-ornaments we found large quantities of the eggs, 
and worms snugly laid to sleep, till the warm spring sun 
should rouse them to begin their mischievous expeditions 
wnong our furs, blankets, and garmeuts. Many were fully 
developed, and flying about in search of some choice place to 
deposit their egas, 

The spring and summer are their busiest time, and as soon 
a3 it 18 Aiea cnough to dispense with furs, heavy shawls, and 
woollen eae they should be well shaken and brushed, 
then hung on the clothes-line and beaten ,with the furniture 
whip ; every spot or stain cleansed, and repairs attended to 
before beiag done up and put away for the summer. Each 
housekeeper has probably Her own theory as to the best way 
for packing up such articles as moths injure. Some put pepper, 
camphor, cedar-chips, or sandal-wood among the articles to be 
stored away, and then sew them up closely in old linen, or 
cover them with two or three thicknesses of paper, lapping 
one over the other, leaving 110 holes, and then seal the paper 
up with mucilage. We prefer the paper wrappings. 
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We have been told that strips of cloth dipped in kerosene, 
rolled up and placed among flannels, furs, &c., which should 
then be shut tight in a cedar trunk or close drawer, will 
surely prevent moths from injuring them, destroying the 
eggs or such moth worms as are already in possession. This 
appears sensible, inasmuch as moths are said to be repelled by 
any pungent disagreeable smell. And surely, if that be x0, 
kerosene would be most deadly. 

In carpets, moths generally seek the corners and secluded 
places. For that reason, it is essential that in sweeping, at 
all seasons of the year, one should see that great attention is 
paid to the corners and edges of carpets. Never attempt 
to sweep there with a common broom. Youcannot get at the 
corners. Take a whisk-broom, or a round, pointed brush, 
such as is used to clean buttoned furniture, called a furniture 
button-brush, and with it clean out the corners where the car- 
pet is turned in. It is also well to have close at hand a 
pointed stick, which, with a cloth wrapped about it, will en- 
able you to pry into every nook thoroughly. Every few weeks 
it is well to draw the tacks in the corners a little way, and 
turning back the carpet on to a thick paper, or old cloth, give 
the edges a faithful brushing. It is under and near these 
corners that moths love to secrete their eggs. 


Hefore the Doctor Comes. 


BURNS. 


Ir is astonishing how difficult it is to persuade people to 
take the proper precautions against those dangers to which 
they are daily exposed. Familiarity begets a contempt which 
leads to the most reckless exposure of health and life. Some 
of the timidest of women, who are frightened into a fit or a 
swoon by the ‘‘slam’”’ of a door and the sight of a mouse, 
will, without shrinking, take the hourly risk of being burned 
to death. This is certainly no exaggeration of the constant 
recklessness with which crinoline and gauze, and a living 
creature inside of them, keep fluttering round our red-hot 
stoves, like a foolish moth about a candle. We fear that we 
can do but little by our warning in the way of prevention, 
and that the cat will not dread the fire until it is singed. 

Unfortunately, however, the very thoughtlessness which 
incurs the danger is fatal to the presence of mind esential to 
meet it. A timid woman, when her garments catch fire, 
ordinarily does exactly what she ought not todo. She runs 
when she should stand still, she seeks the air while she 
ought to avoid it, and agitates mind and body, both of which 
it is essential to keep perfectly quiet. The proper thing to do 
is to smother the fire ; and this can be done most readily by 
the person rolling over and over on the floor, and wrapping 
himself in any woollen stuff at hand—a rug, a piece of drugget, 
the ironing blanket, or cloth coat or cloak. If, as is most 
probable, the one on fire has not the presence of mind to do 
this, the bystander should. 

The surgeons divide burns, however caused, into two kinds 
—the superficial and deep. The distinction is so obvious as 
to be understood by all. In the slight or superficial burns 
there is generally nothing to be seen beyond a little swelling, 
bright redness, and a blister of more or less extent. It is not 
necessary to do anything but to relieve the pain, which is 
sharp, and always much complained of by the sufferer. This 
is best done by first plunging the burned part into cold water, 
and subsequently applying to it bits of linen kept moistened. 
The blisters should never be opened. In more serious and 
deeper burns the main thing to be done ‘‘before the doctor 
comes”? is also to relieve pain ; and the application of cotton, 
raw or in wadding, flour, a thin bread-and-milk poultice, or a 
mixture of lime-water and linseed-oil, in the proportion of one 
part of the former to two of the latter, to the affected part, 
seems the most effective local means for this purpose. Some: 
times, where the accident has been very severe, there is such 
a shock given to the system as to produce a_prostration 
threatening immediate death. [In such a case, when the ex- 
haustion is evident from the lowness of the pulse, the diffi- 
culty of breathing, and the coldness of the extremities, wine 
or brandy and water should be adininistered to support the 
failing strength. All the boasted specifics for burns, except 
the cotton, are of doubtful service. The most skilful sur- 
geons treat the sores which result from fire as they do all 
others. Where poultices, lead washes, and soothing and 
stimulating applications are necessary in the one, {they are 
applicable to the other. 

When a burn is produced by lime, the best application at 
first is vinegar, which, by chemical combination with the 
mineral, destroys its caustic properties. The vinegar, diluted 
with water, is also the most effective preventive of the 
serious effects of lime in the eye. 


OTHER PEOPLE’s WinDows.—WNature mentions a new con- 
trivance for preventing people looking into a room, while light 
is not excluded. It consists of a number of glass rods arranged 
either vertically or horizontally, and secured together by ap- 
propriate frames, forming a series of cylindrical lenses which 
break up the light and throw it into every part of the room, 
thus producing a soft and diffused glow which is very 
beautiful and pleasant. The glass rods may be of any colour, 
and by an arrangement of the colours very beautiful effects 
can be produced. The contrivance is the invention of Mr. 
Demuth. 


HoLBorN VALLEY VIADUCT being now opened, attention is 
directed to the increased facilities of approach to the Establishment 
of Z. Sutrson and Co., Nos. 65 and 66, late 48, 49, 50 and 53, 
Farringdon-street, City-——within three minutes of the Farringdon- 
street and Ludgate stations. Z. Simpson and Co. invite particular 
attention to their large and well-assorted stock of Silks, Dresses, 
Mantles, Family Drapery and Fancy Goods, purchased in the most 
favourable British and Foreign Markets, and marked at the lowest 
possible prices. ‘ F 

Rosserter’s Hair ResTorer is the only preparation which can 
be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its original 
colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring properties 
which may have become deficient through age or disease. Price 
3s. 6d. per bottle. 

Tur New Vapr Mecom (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, itis the 
finest Starch they ever used, 


___[Aprin 30, 1876. 
Ladies’ Work of the Past. 


VOLUME of great importance to all 
who are interested in the subject of 
our article has just been prepared 
by the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, for the 
authorities, on the unrivalled collec- 
tion of textile fabrics exhibited in 
the South Kensington Museum. It 
is described as a “catalogue of the 
collection of church vestments, 

dresses, silk stuffs, needlework, and tapestries” of the 
section, and the work is in every respect worthy of its 
theme. Especially attractive is the erudite and compre- 
hensive ‘ Introduction,” to which we may return at some 
future time, as all that we purpose doing in this article 
is to cull a few of the interesting particulars of the more 
renowned results of ladies’ handicraft of the past. 

In treating of cloth of gold, Dr, Rock affords a capital 
glimpse of the departed glory of this unrivalled fabric. We 
are informed by Verrius, he remarks, that Tarquinus 
Priscus rode in triumph in a tunic of gold ; and we have 
seen Agrippina, wife of the Emperor Claudius, when he 
exhibited the spectacle of a naval combat, sitting by him, 
covered with a robe made entirely of woven gold, without 
any other material. In fact, about the year 1840, the 
Marquis Campagna dug up, near Rome, two old graves, 
in one of which had been buried a Roman lady of high 
birth, inferred from the circumstance that all about her 
were found portions of such fine gold flat thread, once 
forming the burial garment with which she had been 
arrayed for her funeral. Then, in Christian times St. 
Cecily Martyr, a D. 230, was discovered by Pope Paschal, 
A.D. 811, in the Catacombs ; her corpse entire, dressed in 
a garment wrought all of gold. In making the founda- 
tions of the new St. Peter’s at Rome, they came upon and 
looked into the marble sarcophagus in which had been 
buried Probus Anicius, the Prztorian Prefect, and his 
wife, Proba Faltonia, each of whose bodies was wrapped 
in a winding-sheet, woven of pure gold strips. Maria, 
the daughter of Stilicho, and the wife of Honorius, died 
about A.D. 400; when her grave was opened, a.p. 1544, 
the golden tissues in which her body was found were taken 
out, and, when melted, they yielded thirty-six pounds of 
precious metal! - 

In the grave of Childeric, at Tournay, were discovered 
fragments of strips of beaten gold which had been warp 
or woof, or both, of a resplendent garment. Similar 
remains, of Anglo-Saxon origin, have been found in this 
country ; all these were flat filaments of precious metal. 
One of the earliest references to the use of cloth of silver 
is that in Acts xii, 21—23, which Dr. Rock quotes : “St. 
Luke, speaking of Herod Agrippa, tells us that he pre- 
sented himself arrayed in kingly apparel to the people 
who, to flatter him, shouted that his was the voice, not 
of a man, but of a god; and forthwith he was smitten 
with that loathsome disease—eaten up by worms—which 
shortly killed him. This royal robe, Josephus informs 
us, was a tunic all of silver, and wonderful in its texture. 
Appearing in this dress at break of day in the theatre, 
the silver, lit up by. the rays of the early morning’s sun, 
gleamed so brightly as to startle the beholders in such a 
manner that some among them, by way of glozing, 
shouted out that the king before them was a god.” 

The researches into the origin of many fabrics, and the 
names which are still in common use, form one of the 
more interesting features of Dr. Rock’s work. Satin. for 
example, first appeared in trade about the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and was called “aceytnui ;” this term 
was used by the Italians as ‘‘ zetuni,” which, comin 
westward, was inits turn softened to satin. In Ttaly it 
still goes by the name of ‘‘raso,” and the Spaniards retain 
the first designation in their dictionary. No subject of 
this nature has exercised so much ingenuity as the term 

3 diaper, ” which, says Dr. Rock, was originally applied to a 
silk fabric held in high estimation for many hundred years, 
both abroad and in England. Until now we have not 
been told with certainty the origin or distinctive charac- 
teristics of this fabric ; our author suggests that the silk 
weavers of Asia had, of old, found out the way to gear 
their looms and dress their silk, or their threads of 
gold, so that, with a warp and woof both precisely of 
the same tone of colour, they could produce patterns, 
each part being managed in the weaving so as either to 
hide or catch the light, and shine so as to be separated 
from or stand up well above the seeming dusky ground ; 
at times the design was dulled, and the ground made 
glossy. The Byzantine Greeks of the early middle ageg 
bethought themselves of the term diaspron, a word of 
their own coinage, meant by them to signify ‘* what dig- 
tinguishes or separates itself from things about it,” ag 
every pattern must do on a one-coloured silk. Along 
with this textile, the Latins took the name for it from the 

Greeks, and called it diasper, which we Enelish have 

moulded into ‘‘ diaper.” In the year 1060, the Empress 

Agnes gave to Monte Cassino a diaper chasuble of cloth 

of gold—“ obtulit planetam disasperam totam undique aro 
contextam.” 

Many relics thus patterned have been found in tombs. 
Chaucer speaks of “ cloth of gold diapered wele ;” other 
records are conclusive as to this point. By degrees, the 
term “ diaper ” became widened in its meaning, and was 
applied to the results of such operations as are above 
noted, in all textiles, and the walls of a room were said to 
be diapered when the same pattern was repeated over them, 


ABDUCTION AND Roppery oF A ForriGN Girt.—At the 
Middlesex sessions, on Monday, Christian Lieb, a German 
who induced a girl named Lutterman to come to London with 
him from Germany, under a promise of marriage, and then 
deserted her, taking with him all her property, was con- 
victed of the robbery and sentenced to twelve months’ im. 
prisonment. 


_  Lcan confidently recommend your Vegetable Pain Killer, as a 
cure for diarrhoea, dysentery, &c., for I have repeatedly tested its 
virtues in these diseases—and have never known it fail to give relief, 
I always keep a bottle of it in the house in case of need, RICHARD 
Ee ae 2, Hopwood-st., Liverpool.—To P. D. & Son, London, 


Apri 30, 1870.] 
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Court 
THE COURT. 


THe QueEN walked and drove in the grounds at Osborne on 
Wednesday morning last week, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice. “Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, and Princess 
Louise of Wales took leave of the Queen and returned to 
London. The Hon. Mrs. Stoner and Major Grey were in 
attendance. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Major Grey, had visited 
the ccnvict establishment at Portland on the Tuesday, 
when his royal highness was conducted through the establish- 
ment by Mr. Clifton (the govenor), and the various officers of 
the prison. 

Lady Waterpark succeeded the Countess of Caledon as Lady 
in Waiting to ifer Majesty. 

‘The Queen and Princess Louise drove out on the Wednes- 
day afternoon, attended by the Hon. Flora Macdonald ; and 
Her Majesty weat out on Thursday morning, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice. Princess Louise and Prince Leopold also 
walked out. 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied by 
Princess Louise ; and Her Majesty walked and drove with her 
royal highness on Friday morning. Prince Leopold and Prin- 
cess Beatrice also went out. 

Lordand Lady Dufferin and Clandeboye dined with the Queen 
and the Royal Family on the Thursday. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out on Friday 
afternoou, attended by Lady Waterpark ; and Her Majesty 
and Princess Beatrice walked and drove on Saturday 
morning. Princess Louise and Prince Leopold also went out. 

The Right Hon. E. Cardwell arrived at Osborne on Friday, 
and had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
Family, 

On Saturday afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied 
by Princess Louise and Prince Leopold. 

M., Madame, and Miss Van de Weyer, and Miss Alice Van 
de Weyer arrived at Osborne, on a visit to the Queen. 

Her Majesty, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, with the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, at- 
tended Divine Service at Whippingham Church on Sunday 


morning. The Rev. George Prothero, asisted by the Rev. 
J. Dalton, officiated. The Rev. J. Prothero preached the 
sermon. 


The Queen walked and drove on Monday morning, accom- 
panied by Princess Louise. Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice also went out. 

Monday was the anniversary of the birthday of her Royal 
Highness Princess Louis of Hesse. 

’ The Queen drove out on Monday afternoon with Princess 
Louise, and walked on Tuesday morning, accompanied ‘by 
Princess Beatrice. Prince Leopold also walked in the grounds. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Prince 
Albert Victor, Prince George, and Princess Louise, and 
attended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor and Major Grey, returned 
to Marlborough House, Wednesday,} last week, from visiting 
the Queen at Osborne. 

Their royal highnesses, with Prince Albert Victor, Prince 
George, and the Princess Louise, attended by the Hon. Mrs. 
Stonor, Sir W. Knollys, and Major Grey, left Marlborough 
House for Sandringham on the Thursday, on a short visit for 
the remainder of the Easter holidays. Their royal highnesses 
travelled by a special train, and reached Wolferton shortly 
after six. ‘'he remainder of the distance to Park House and 
the Bachelor’s Cottage was accomplished in private carriages, 
and their royal highnesses reached their Norfolk home at 
about half-past six. The new mansion is very rapidly 
approaching completion, and there is no doubt it will be ready 
for occupancy by the autumn. 

On Friday morning the Prince of Wales, accompanied by 
Sir William Knollys, inspected the works in progress in con- 
nection with the new mansion which has been in the course of 
construction for the last two years, The old hall has been 
entirely cleared away, and the new building is being erected 
in the Elizabethan style of architecture. The walls are of 
brick, with Ketton stone dressings and facings. The floors 
are of fireproof construction throughout, formed with rolled 
iron joists and concrete. The groundwork of the building 
forms a parallelogram of about 450ft. by 70ft. The drawing 
and dining rooms are on the west front, as also the libraries, 
the billiard-room, and bowling-alley, in front of which are the 
pleasure-grounds, laid out with exquisite taste, and the 
picturesque lake with its grottoes. The principal entrance to 
the mansion will be on the east front, where is constructed a 
stone portico, forming a covered carriage entrance in a line 
with the splendid avenue of limes leading from the Norwich 
gates. 

His royal highness rode out in the afternoon, and the 
Princess of Wales took a carriage drive. 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by 
the Hon. Mrs. F. Stoner, Sir W. Knollys, Major C. H. Grey, 
Major Alison, Dr. Holtzman, and Mr. F. Knollys, attended 
Divine Service at the Church of St. Mary Magdalen, in the 
park. The church was redecorated, as on Easter Sunday, 
with evergreens and flowers, and the Rey. W. Lake Onslow, 
M.A., Chaplain to the Prince of Wales and Rector of Sand- 
ringham, officiated and preached. 

On Monday the Prince and Princess of Wales visited the 
parish school, which has been recently erected at the back of 
the rectory. 

On Tuesday a cricket match was played on the ground in 
front of Park House, between the household and the servants. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and suite returned to 
London on Wednesday by special train. 


We have the best authority for stating that there is no 
truth whatever in the report that the Queen and the Princess 
of Wales were last week in danger of meeting with an accident 
on the road near Osborne. : 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian are 
residing at Frogmore House, and will continue there until 
July, when they will accompany the Queen and the Royal 
Family to Osborne, on the return of Her Majesty from the 
Highlands. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, it is rumoured, will, at 
the close of the London season, pay a visit of a month to the 
Emperor of Russia, at St. Petersburg, where there will bea 
grand family réunion to meet the Prince and Princess. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Lady Baker’s two soirées dansantes will take place early in 


ay. 

Lady Abdy will give her first dancing party the second 
week in May. 

On Monday last week, Sir Norman Pringle, Bart., died at 
the consulate, Dunkirk (where he had been British Consul 
since October, 1857), in his eighty-second year. The deceased 
baronet was the youngest of the three sons of Sir James 
Pringle, fourth baronet, of Stitchill, by his wife Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Norman Macleod of Macleod. 

Lord and Lady Wharncliff have been entertaining a select 
company at Wortley Hall during the Easter holidays. The 
Swedish Minister and Baroness Hochschild, the Earl of Mor- 
ley, Lord Claud Hamilton, Hon. Evelyn and Mrs. Ashley, Mr. 
and Mrs. ©. Forbes, &c., have been among the guests. 

The two great houses which are at present being built— 
that of Sir D. C. Majoribanks in Fark lane, and of the 
Marquis of Salisbury in the Green-park—are both slowly 
approaching completion ; so are the buildings at Burlington 
House. By the way, one would be glad to know what Lord 
Hertford intends to do with that great mansion in Piccadilly, 
and it is difficult to believe that Lord Hertford will let it fall 
into ruins because the parish authorities offended him a score 
of years ago. 

It may be remembered that some time back the son of 
Count d’Aquila-Bourbon contracted a marriage which was not 
approved of by his father. The young married couple went 
to the United States, and, after remaining there some months, 
lately returned to Paris. A reconciliation has now been 
effected, and a family meeting took place last week, when 
everything passed over with the greatest cordiality. 

We have toannounce the death of the Hon. and Rey. 
Arthur Savile, brother to the Earl of Mexborough, after a few 
hours’ illness, on Saturday last. He married in 1852 the Hon. 
Lucy Georgiana Neville, youngest daughter of the fourth 
Lord Braybrook, by whom he leaves a numerous family. 

The Duchess of Marlborou-h has issued invitations for even- 
ing parties on Saturdays, the 7th and 14th of the ensuing 
month. 

The Earl and Countess de Grey returned to town on Satur- 
day from passing the recess at Studley Royal, 

The Earl and Countess of Sheffield have arrivedin Portland- 
place, from Pevensey-park, Sussex, for the season. 

We have to announce the death of the Countess of 
Leicester, which occured early in the evening of Thursday 
last week, at Holkham Hall, where her ladyship had been 
suffering from a bronchial affection during the past few 
weeks. The event has plunged her family into the deepest 
grief. The deceased, Juliana, Countess of Leicester, was the 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. Samuel Charles Whitbread, by 
the Hon. Julia Brand, eldest daughter of Henry Otway, twenty- 
second Lord Dacre. She was born June 3, 1825, and married 
the Earl of Leicester April 20, 1843. She had issue two sons, 
Thomas William, Viscount Coke, and the Hon. Wenman Coke, 
and seven daughters, the eldest of whom, Lady Julia, is 
married to Viscount Powerscourt, and the third, Lady 
Gertrude, to the Earl of Dunmore, the others being un- 
married. 

Those who heard Mr. G. H. Moore, M.P., but a few days 
since in the House of Commons, when he spoke with more 
than usual animation on the Irish Land Bill and the alleged 
ill-treatment of ‘‘the political prisoners,” will learn with 
regret that he died on Tuesday afternoon last week at Moor 
Hall, county Mayo, after a very short illness. 

Lady Woodford, wife of Vield-Marshal Sir Alexander 
Woodford, G.C.B., Governor of Chelsea Hospital, has died, 
at her husband’s official residence. Her ladyship had been 
married to Sir Alexander Woodford for fifty years, She was 
the eldest daughter of Mr. Charles Henry Fraser, formerly 
British Minister at Hamburg. 

Catherine Henrietta, Lady Stuart, widow of General Hon. 
Sir Patrick Stuart, died on the anniversary of her birthday, 
Sunday, the 17th instant. Her ladyship was the eldest 
daughter of the Hon. John Rodney, by his first wife, Lady 
Catherine Nugent, only daughter of Thomas, sixth Earl of 
Westmeath. She married, July 20, 1810, Hon. George Patrick 
Stuart, second son of Alexander, tenth Lord Blantyre, and 
uncle of the present peer. 

His Excellency Chevalier Caderna, the Italian Minister, has 
taken 20, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, for a term of years. 
His Excellency takes possession of the new legation on the Ist 
of next month. 

The Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam and family have left 
Wentworth, near Rotherham, Yorkshire, for Coollattin, 
county Wicklow, and are expected at their residence in 
Grosvenor-square about the middle of May. 

The Countess of Bantry and Ladies White have arrived at 
38, Lowndes-square, for the season. 

We have to announce the death of Lord Auckland, late 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, which took place on Monday 
evening, between seven and eight o'clock, at Wells. Lord 
Auckland was born in July, 1799, and succeeded his brother 
in the barony in 1849 ; he was ordained deacon in 1823, and 
priest in 1824, having been educated at Eton and Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. in 1819. He 
was consecrated to the see of Sodor and Man in 1847, and 
was translated to Bath and Wells in 1854. He resigned the 
latter see last year, and was succeeded by the Rev. Lord 
Arthur Hervey, who was consecrated with bishop Temple in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The Duke of Norfolk entertained a distinguished party at 
dinner on Tuesday evening, at Norfolk House, 8%. James’s- 
square. 

The Duchess Dowager of St. Albans and Lady Diana 
Beauclerk have arrived at 4, Princes-gate, for the season. 

The Earl and Countess of Harrington and Ladies Stanhope 
have arrived in town from Elvaston, Derbyshire, for the 
season. 

Lientenant-Colonel the Hon. Henry and Mrs. Byng arrived 
at Frogmore on Monday, on a visit to Prince and Princess 
Christian. 

Sir Lawrence and Lady Palk and family have arrived at 1, 
Grosvenor-gardens, for the season. ; 

ForTHCOMING FASHIONABLE Events.—May 4, Levee at 
St. James's Palace ; Hon. Lady Nugent’s first dance.—-7, the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s first evening party.-—10, Her 
Majesty's Drawing-room at Buckingham Palace.—1l1], Hon. 
Lady Nugent’s second dance; Mr. Henry Leslie’s first concert, 
Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” and a miscellaneous selection of 
secular and operatic music. Artists: Madlle. Christine 
Nilsson, Madame Monbelli, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signor 
Mongini, Signor Bettini, Signor Foli, Mr. Santley, and 
Madame Arabella Goddard ; to commence at half-past two, 
Madame Anichini Scalia’s grande matinée d invitation, at 12, 
Kensington Palace-gardens (by kind permission).—14, the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s second evening party.—2l, the 
Royal Artillery regimental dinner, at Willis’s Rocms,—27, 


a 


the Royal Engineers’ annual dinner, at Willis’s Rooms.—28, 
Her Majesty’s birthday celebrated. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


Mehemet Tewfik Pasha, Hereditary Prince of Egypt, is 
about to visit Europe. His highness will arrive in France 
about the commencement of the month of June. 

All the Legitimist families now in Paris have gone into 
mourning for the Duchesse de Berri. 

The King of Italy is suffering from an attack of scarlatina. 
He is better, however, and the doctors anticipate that he will 
be quite well in a few days. 

The death is announced of the Countess de Lourmell, Lady 
of Honour to the Empress Eugénie, the widow of the general 
officer of that name, who was with the French army in the 
Crimea, and fell under the walls of Sebastopol. ies 

“Prince ‘ommaso,” says the Perseveranza of Milan, “has 
left this city for Stresa, cn the Lago Maggiore, to pass the 
Easter vacation with his mother, the Duchess uf Genoa. His 
royal highness was accompanied to the stration by Prince 
Humbert.” : 

The Emperor Napoleon on the 20th instant completed his 
sixty-second year. Their Majesties the Emperor and Empress 
gave a grand dinner at the Tuileries on the previous evening 
to a distinguished party. Amongst the guests were Earl and 
Countess Russell, Lord Lyons, Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne, 
Duke and Duchess de Montmorency, &e. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of the Hon. Miss Lawley, the eldest daughter 
of Lord Wenlock, with the Hon. Captain C. C. Molyneux, 
brother of the Earl of Sefton, took place on Thursday last 
week, at the church in the village of Escrick. Shortly after 
eleven o’clock the wedding party left Escrick Hall. The bride 
wore a rich white poult de soie dress, trimmed with flounces 
of tulle, surmounted by a deep flounce of Brussels point lace, 
a wreath of orange blossoms and myrtle, and a veil of the 
same kind of lace as the above, secured by pearl and diamond 
stars (presented by the tenantry on Lord Wenlock’s various 
estates). The bridesmaids were : The Hon. Alethea Lawley, 
the Hon. Constance Lawley, the Hon. Katherine Lawley 
(sisters of the bride), Lady Elizabeth Parker, Lady Adelaide 
Parker, and Miss Mary Stuart Wortley. The bride and 
bridegroom left early in the afternoon for Croxteth-park, near 
Liverpool, the seat of the Earl of Sefton, to spend the honey- 
moon. 

The marriage of Lady Constance Nelson and the Hon. and 
Rev. Bertrand Pleydell-Bouverie was also solemnised on 
Thursday, the 21st inst., at the parish church of Charlton All 
Saints, near Salisbury. The uncle of the bride, the Hon. and 
Rev. J. H. Nelson, of Scottow, performed the service, assisted 
by the Rev. W. H. E. Macknight. ‘The bride, who was led 
to the altar by her father, was attended by eight bridesmaids 
—the Ladies Alice, Edith, and Mary Nelson, Ladies Mar- 
garet, Edith, and Gertrude Pleydell-Bouverie, Lady Caroline 
Agar, and Miss Walrond. The usual pleasing accompaniments 
of a country wedding were not wanting. Ten of the first class 
of the Sunday-school strewed flowers before the bride as she 
left the church, and the villagers of Charlton and Darnton 
erected arches and flags and other spontaneous proofs of 
hearty congratulation. ‘The bride’s dress was of white satin, 
with a wreath of orange blossom and snowdrops, and a Brus- 
sels lace veil. The bridesmaids wore dresses of white 
grenadine, trimmed with cerise satin sashes, white tulle 
bonnets with cerise bows and white heath, with long tulle 
veils. The bride’s presents, for the display of which a room 
was specially set apart, were very much admired. After 
breakfast with their friends at Trafalgar House, the happy 
couple left about three o’clock, amidst fervent congratulations, 
for London, on their way to the Continent. 

A marriage has been arranged, and will take place early in 
June, between the Hou. Seton Montgomerie, brother to the 
Earl of Eglinton, and Miss Bronwynne Williams, youngest 
daughter of Colonel Peers Williams. f 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Major 
Magruder, of the late Confederate States Army, brother to 
Lady Abinger, and Miss Bartlemore, of Leamington, War- 
wickshire. 

A marriage is arranged, and will shortly sake place, between 
the Hon, Elizabeth Denison, daughter of the late Lord 
Lendesborough, and the Rev. George C. Dickinson, son of the 
late Sir Richard Dickinson, R.N. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of Sir William Plunkett De Bathe, Bart., of 
Kingstown, in the county of Meath, formerly of Portman- 
square, London, who died at his seat, Wood-end, Chichester, 
on the 10th ult, at the age of seventy-seven. was proved in the 
London Court on the 13th instant under 90,000/. personalty, 
by his son, Major-General Sir Henry Percival De Bathe, 
Bart., Scots Fusilier Guards ; James Cornelius O’Dowd, Esq., 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law ; and the Hon. 
Frederick Ponsonby, the joiut acting executors and trustees, 
His estates at Meath and eisewhere he has devised to his son 
and successor to the baronetcy, and also leaves him his plate, 
pictures, furniture, horses, and carriages, and appoints him 
residuary legatee. To his only daughter, Rosa Mary, the 
wife of Lieut.-Colonel Villiers La Touche Hatton (Grenadier 
Guards), the only son of Admiral Hatton, he leaves a legacy 
of 2,0002. There are a few legacies to relatives and personal 
friends. _ 

The will of Arthur Morgan, Esq., F.R.S., late actuary of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Oifice, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, and of Stamford-hill, was proved in the London 
Court, on the Sth instant, under 16,000/. personalty, by 
William Dell, Esq., of Brixton-hill, and John Ware Stephen- - 
son, Esq., of New Bridge-street, the joint acting executors. 
The willis dated March 9 last, and the testator died on the 
following day, aged: sixty-nine. He has bequeathed to his 
wile an immediate legacy of 1,000/., and leaves her a life- 
interest in the income arising from his freehold and personal 
property ; and after her decease he devises his real estate in 
Wales to his niece, Susan Morgan; and, after leaving some 
legacies to his servants, he divides his personal property 
equally between all his nephews and nieces. To his niece, 
Susan Morgan, he has left all the property to which he be- 
came entitled on the death of her mother, Mrs. Cadogan 
Morgan. 

The will of Robert Anderson, Esq., of Liverpool, merchant, 
and of Clifton-park, Chester, was proved in London on the 
17th ult., by his sons Robert, David, and Samuel Anderson, 
Esgqs., the trustees and executors. ‘The personalty was sworn 
under 70,0007. The willis dated April 3, 1868, and a codicil 
March 6, 1869 ; and the testator died July 18 following. He bas 
left to his granddaughter Elizabeth, the daughter of his oer 
ceased son Henry, a legacy of 2,000/. ; and, subject to eae A 
quest, he leaves the whole of his property amongst meee 
sons above named, 
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certainly much older than I, or at least you look 
older. Your face is all wrinkles. There is a 


dewdrop at your feet. Look and satisfy your- 


self.” 


‘‘T am small,” said the buttercup. ‘I don’t 


occupy much space in this world, but I won’t 


“ FORGET-ME-NOT.” 


Y the ancient river—the treacherous calm river, 
Out towards the sunset go the knight and maid, 
While saucy wavelets dancing with dimpled smile and quiver, 
Chattered to the rushes of sweet low words they said, 


Out towards the sunset bathed in crimson glory, 
Go the two dark figures, moving side by side, 

While the laughing river tells a tender story, 
To the blue-eyed blossoms floating on its tide. 


The gentle maiden, seeing they smiled in merry mocking, 
Loved them for the beauty of their hue, serene, and sweet— 

Said, pointing to a garland, on a rose-flushed ripple rocking, 
“Tf thou art my true lover, go and bring them to my feet.” 


Then beside the ancient river, went up a death-cry ringing, 
And a solemn, wailing echo, filled the lone and lovely spot, 
As upon the path before her, the wreath of blossoms flinging, 
The noble knight died shouting « Sweetheart, forget me 
not.” 


On swept the rosy river, towards the sunset glory, 
And it whispered to the rushes, and whirled the water-mill, 
But a golden lily weeping, told to all the mournful story, 
How, beneath the dancing wavelets, lay a gallant heart so 
still. 


And by the ancient river, the treacherous, calm river, 
The gentle maiden wanders and mourns her lonely lot, 


While she twines her yellow tresses, where tangled sunbeams _ 


quiver, 


With bonnie blue-eyed blossoms which she calls ** forget | 


me-not.” HELEN Marion BurnsiIve. 


& 1 fd ? ¢ 
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THE DAHLIA AND THE BUTTERCUP. 


OW fine I am!” said the dahlia; ‘*1 
am really so fine that I am astonished 
at myself.” 

** Cousin !” 
But ‘‘cousin”’ ‘was said in sucha wee 
tone that the dahlia did not hear it, 
** Yes, every one admires me,” said 
she ; ‘‘I have suitors without num- 
ber, but I shall not accept any of 
them. I think the king of the butterflies would propose if he 
dared, But no! I don’t think I would have even him.” She 
tossed her head so high that had it not been very fast to her 
neck it would certainly have come off. 

‘Cousin !’’ This time the dahlia heard. She looked down. 

‘‘Cousin, indeed, Mr. Buttercup !” said she, in a scornful 
voice ; “I would like to know how you came here? This 
garden is sacred. None but court ‘ladies and gentlemen 
are admitted. We don’t brook intrusion. Cousin! Do you 
dare claim relationship with me? I am one of the royal 
beauties I would have you to know.” 

“‘We have both sprung from the same earth,” said the 
buttercup. ‘* You are indeed much grander than I, but yet 
we have common ancestors.” 

The dahlia felt very much annoyed. That word ‘* common” 
always grated on her ear. : 

‘*You don’t know what you are talking about,” said she. 
‘Your ancestors may have been common. I don’t pretend to 
know anything about your family. Have you a family record ? 
I knew very well you had not—but my great-great-grand- 
father’s name is written in a book. Some of my cousins are 
princes. Common! Really I feel as if I should faint.” 

‘*T meant no offence,” said the buttercup, humbly, 

‘OF course you didn’t,” returned the dahlia. ‘*Such low 
beings as you ‘haven't intellect enough to know when they 
offend. You are plebeian. It would be impossible to teach you 
good manners. There is a natural coarseness about you which 
fducation could not remove. You can’t help being low, and 
withhos you Ow to be pitied. I only condescend to be angry 
your place. 8, but I must tell you that you do not know 

“But I have had but little experience,” said the buttercu 

6c ’ s 

a See I shall learn my place in time. I only ppthed 
y ey 18 Morning. Iam not yeta day old; so it is not 
ae ore ce not so wise as you.” 

ow the dahlia wa; ‘ 
her heart'thataie eee) Bee exed than ever. 


Tae She knew in 
& Old, but she tried to deceive 
oabiae ee re ee Ber age would always talk about 
she “Our fda is San apap tensions to wisdom,” said 
philosophers and poets to shine. Pooks oe peed of being 
so they ought to be, pretending to be something eae hen 
aa tioareat nothing. I dare Say now you will set your- 
se y a : 

‘© T wouldn’t like to contradict you,” said the buttercup 
‘sas you are my elder. , 


~ “You are very insolent,” said the dahlia, «yoy are 


own to the wrinkles. You can’t see your own 
defects.” ; 

‘“‘T could very well see them if I had any,” 
said the dahlia, in a rage. ‘‘I have a clearer 
looking-glass than you. Every day the young 
girl from the palace comes and bends over me, 
and I see myself in her bright eyes.” _ 

‘<I hope she will bend over me,” said the but- 


tercup. : 
“You need not flatter yourself. She will not 


stoop so low.” rat s 

* Don’t be angry,” said the buttercup. ‘ Truly 
I admire you very much, but you don’t look 
well when you arein apassion. I would ask 
you to marry me, only I am afraid you are so 
tall that I never could reach up toikiss you,” 2 

‘* Kiss me!’ cried the dahlia ; ‘‘ you will kiss 
the dust out of which you sprang first.” She 
forgot that she too sprang out of the dust, 
‘*T am engaged to the sun,” said she, loftily. 

Now that was not true. But the sun heard her, and asked, 
‘* Will you be my bride 7’ ¥ 

x veut if ath will Jove me always,” said the dahlia. 
‘* Swear it.” 7c } pees 

**T can’t swear,” seid the sun ; ‘‘it is against my principles. 
But I will love you as long as you are beautiful.” 

The sun is terribly fickle—worse than Bluebeard. He 
marries a new wife every day and kills her directly. Oh! he 
is cruel. Yet the dahlia flattered herself that he would be 
true to her. ; : 

“I must kiss you,” said the sun; but his breath was like 
fire, and the dahlia felt that she was burning up. ; 

“Mercy ?” cried she, ‘‘don’t come so near me. Your kisses 
are not agreeable at all. Id rather have married this little 
buttercup,” 

‘T can’t help that,” said the sun : ‘* you have chosen me for 
better or worse.” So he kissed her again, and all her leaves 
fell. ‘* Now, you are dead,” said the sun, ‘and I will seeka 
new bride. After all she was old and homely.” He laughed 
and set out again on his travels. ; 

But the buttercup bent low over the fallen dahlia. ‘‘ Poor 
thing !” said he, ‘‘I would have died for her if she had not 
been so proud ; but pride must have a fall.” 
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A Devotep Wirr.—Lady Franklin does not yet seem to 
have lost all hope of hearing something of her husband. Last 
month she arrived at Rio on her way from England to Van- 
couver’s Island, to obtain a letter from, or regarding, Sir John, 
which is said to be in possession of some one living there who 
refuses to deliver it to any one but Lady F. in person. The 
good old lady is now eighty, 


PARENTS OBJECTING TO VACCINATION.—Three persons 
have been summoned at the Marylebone Police-court for 
neglecting to have their children vaccinated. One of the de- 
fendants said he objected to have his child vaccinated because 
one of his children had died, as the doctor who attended it 
certified, from the effects of vaccination. Mr. Mansfield said 
a great deal of nonsense had been written about the effects of 
vaccination, and he was very sorry to see in his district such 
ignorant opposition to a beneficial law. Dr. Hardwicke said 
he had prosecuted at the request of the Paddington Guar- 
dians. He had used his judgment in each of the cases brought 
before the magistrate as to the fitness of the child to be vac- 
cinated, and had only proceeded when he felt assured that the 
child was in perfect health. Another of the persons sum- 
moned said that he believed that very dreadful diseases were 
often communicated through the vaccine matter. Dr. Hard- 
wicke said that out of the small-pox patients in the hospitals, 
only about seven per cent. of those who had been vaccinated 
died, while the percentage of deaths among those who had 
not been vaccinated was more than four times as great, 
Each of the defendants were fined 20s, and costs, and, in de- 
fault of payment, sent to prison for fourteen days. 


Furious Drivinc By Lapres.—At the Highgate Police- 
court, Marian, Florence, and Beatrice Angle, sisters, living at 
Stanmore House, Tollington-park, were charged on Monday 
with furious riding at Crouch-hill, Hornsey. Mr. William 
Conquest, a civil engineer, said that on the 13th inst., as he 
was going up Crouch-hill, he saw the defendants galloping at 
a furious rate. Marian, the eldest, was on a horse, and the 
others were on ponies. A policeman was nearly ridden over, 
but the defendants took no notice, and went at a very rapid 
rate. They were racing, and urging their horses on at a pace 
of fifteen and twenty miles an hour. Mrs. Bennett said that 
one of the defendants nearly rode over a perambulator she 
(the witness) was guiding. The father of the defendants said 
that Beatrive was too ill to attend to-day, but his two other 
daughters told him that the horses took fright owing to two 
dogs fighting. Mr. Bodkin said it was very dangerous, and if 
a child had been killed the defendants would have been com- 
mitted for trial on a charge of manslaughter. The public 
must be protected and the defendants would pay a fine of 1s, 
each and 7s. costs. The defendants, who were allowed to be 
seated during the whole of the case, left the court, it is stated, 
‘4 apparently much pleased with the leniency shown to them,” 
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LADY has sent a cheque for 100/. to the Society for the 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, to mark her approval 

of the ‘spirited conduct” exhibited in putting down the 
recent bull-fights at the Agricultural Tall. 

A Fematr READER IN CHURCH.—A correspondent informs 
the Church Times that in a church at York, on Monday in 
Holy Week, the second lesson was read by a lady. 

The 26th of March will be referred to by the women of 
Missouri as having been the day on which a woman was first 
admitted to practise law in the State—Miss L. Barkalow, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., having achieved that distinction after a very 
severe examination before Judge Knight, of the Circuit Court. 
She studied in the St. Louis Law School. 

SupposepD Retic or rue Crry or Boston.—A thin slip of 
wood, three feet long, painted blue, was picked up at Perran 
Porth, on the north coast of Cornwall, on Sunday, and in 
large letters cut in the wood was ‘‘ City of Boston is sinking. 
February 11th.” Another sentence commencing with the 
letter ‘‘M” appears to have been begun, but the board is 
broken off. 

A Wipow Osraininc DAMAGES FoR FALSE IMPRISONMENT, 
—In the Bail Court a widow has obtained damages against 
her son-in-law for false imprisonment. The defendant having 
quarrelled with his wife, she went to live with her mother, 
taking with her some articles of furniture from the house of 
her husband. The latter gave his mother-in-law into custody 
for stealing the things, and, having been committed for trial 
at the Middlesex Sessions, she was immediately acquitted. 
The jury now gave her 1001. 

DEATH OVERTAKING A Picnic PArty.—News of a terrible 
accident is brought by the Indian telegrams. On Saturday 
night a pacty, including Sir Charles Sergent, General Stock, 
Justice Warden, Major Werden, and other officers, were 
returning home in a large omnibus after a picnic, when the 
omnibus upset against the parapet of a deep well at the foot 
of a steep hill. Mdme. Vinay, her daughter, and Miss 
Phillips were killed on the spot, and sank to the bottom of 
the well. All the others were injured, some seriously. 

DEATH OF A CHILD FROM HypropHopia.—A child, between 
two and three years of age, named George Lamb, has just died 
of hydrophobia at St. Helens, West Auckland, in the county 
of Durham. ‘On the 18th of March last the child was stand- 
ing at the door of his parents’ house, when a strange dog flew 
at him and bit him in the forehead, causing a slight wound, 
No serious result was apprehended till Tuesday last week, 
when unmistakable symptons of insanity manifested them. 
selves, and the poor sufferer died on the following day. 

Deatn oF THE LaTE BrsHop or BATH AND WELLS, —At 
half-past_ seven on Monday evening the Right Rev. Lord 
Auckland, the late Bishop of Bath and Wells, expired at his 
palace, Wells, in the presence of most of his family. His 
lordship was made Bishop of Sodor and Man, but was trans- 
ferred to Bath and Wells on the death of Lord Bagot in 
1854, He was in his seventy-first year. On the passage last 
session of a Bill providing for episcopal resignation, having 
long been ill, his lordship resigned, and was succeeded by the 
present bishop, Lord A. Hervey. 


'. WIVES in ENGLAND, HusBAnps In CANADA.—The Rev. A, 
Styleman Herring, B.A., desires to express great gratitude for 
the following subscriptions towards the reuniting families now 
unwillingly separated : A Lady, 5/.10s,; Lady Monteagle, 31. ; 
Lady Scott, 5/.; Mr. H. Vaughan, 10/.; Miss Annie Pringle, 
2l.; Hon. E. B., 21. ; Miss E. Adams, 57. ; an Essex Clergy- 
man, 5/. ; Miss Kingdom, 1/. ; Miss Edwards, 3/. ; Given to 
the Wives by other Friends, 257. ; One who has suffered 
separation from Wife, 17. Further contributions greatly 
needed to send out sixteen wives and forty-eight children 
direct. Address, 45, Colebrooke-row, Islington, N. 
CONSECRATION OF THREE Bisnors.—The consecration of 
the Rev. Dr. Durnford, bishop elect of Chichester, the Rey, 
Joshua Hughes, B.D., bishop elect of St. Asaph, and the Rey. 
T, E. Wilkinson, M. A., of Jesus College, Cambridge, who 
has been nominated to the bishopric of Zululand, will take 
place in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, on Sunday, the 8th of 
May. The Archbishop of Canterbury has issued a commis- 
sion to the Bishop of London and other prelates to perform 
the ceremony. ‘The sermon will be preached by the Rey. 
Julius Summerhayes, M.A. , rector of Washington, Durham. 


ZENANA Missions In InpIA.—Miss Brittain, one of the 
Women’s Union Missionary Society, has lately visited the 
churches in New York and Philadelphia, representing the 
claims of this enterprise. Her account of the life of women 
in their homes is most interesting. Those of the highest class 
are never allowed to leave the Zenana. She tells of one 
woman who had never seen arose since she left her father’s 
house, in whose court they grew, at the age of six years. She 
mentions another who looked at a picture of a tree, and did 
not know which side up to put it. She had never seen one 
in her life. 

STEALING AN INFANT CuILp.—At the Middlesex Sessions 
on Tuesday, Mary Connor, forty-four, describing herself as a 
servant, was indicted for, by force and fraud, taking away and 
detaining a certain child, to wit, one James Chinnery, under 
the age of fourteen years, with intent to deprive its parents of 
the possession of such child. There was a second count in the 
indictment, charging her with stealing a cloak, a hat, and 
divers other articles, the property of Aaron Chinnery, from 
the person of James Chinnery. Mr. Lamb prosecuted, The 
prisoner was undefended. The particulars of the case are 
already familiar to our readers, The judge sentenced her to 
be kept in penal servitude for five years. 


Boy Gampiers Seven Yraps Opp.—John Ferguson has 
been convicted at Willenhall, Staffordshire, and fined 52. and 
costs, or two months’ imprisonment, for keeping a private 
gaming table for apprentice boys. The house was sometimes 
crowded with locksmiths’ apprentices, who paid defendant a 
fee upon every game of dice and cards. Boys seven years old 
were amongst the gamblers. Wine, whisky, and ale were 
drunk, and heavy sums were won and lost. Defendant wag 
stakeholder. The evidence showed that he counselled the 
boys, if they had no money of their own to stake, to rob their 
masters of two or three sovereigns. : : 

Forty-rour Years 1x Bep.—On Friday evening an in. 
quest was held at the Royal Champion Public-house, Salis- 
bury-street, Lisson-grove, on the body of Caroline Foster, 
aged forty-six years, who was found dead in her bed 
in that house on the Thursday morning. It appeared 
that the deceased had been deformed since she was two years 
of age, and was compelled to keep in bed from that time up to 
her death. She is the sister-in-law of the proprietor, and has 
been with him for the last seventeen years, The deceased 
used to eat the samo as the others, and wag very cheerful. 
She seemed not in ill-health on the day before, and no 
doctor was called to see her. The medical evidence showed 
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that death had resulted from fatty degeneration of the heart, 
and the jury returned a verdict to that effect. 

Grris’ Mission ar Carro.—Eight years ago Miss. M. 
Whateley commenced a mission at Cairo by gathering a few 
girls into her own room, where, by aid of a Syrian matron, 
she instructed them in reading and writing and the Scriptures. 
The school grew and prospered, and in time a boys’ school 
was added, and two Syrian missionaries were associated in the 
work. The original group of 6 girls has now increased to 80, 
and there are 170 boys. About half the number are Moslems, 
the rest are Copts, Greeks, Syrians, &c. Over 100 boys learn 
English ; and beside religious instruction, the course includes 
English and Arabic grammar, geography, history, arithmetic, 
sewing, &c. 

A Cuitp ScaLpep To Dratu.—Mr. Langham has held an 
inquest at St. George’s Hospital on the body of Thomas 
Newell, aged three years, the son of a coachman, living at 
Highpela-road, Brompton. It appeared that on the 8th inst. 
the grandmother of the child had drawn a pailful of hot 
water from the kitchen-range boiler, which she placed on the 
floor of the kitchen. Atthat moment the deceased child, who 
was walking backwards, came against the pail and fell back- 
wards into the hot water. His screams attracted the atten- 
tion of his mother, who carried him to the hospital, where he 
lingered until Wednesday last week. A verdict of ‘‘ Acci- 
dental death” was returned. 


SERIOUS OUTRAGE ON A WOMAN IN CHESHIRE.—The per- 
petrator of an outrage upon a woman named Fitzgerald, near 
Wellington, has been arrested, and proves to be a man named 
Pitt. He was immediately identified by the woman, who 
stated that he sprung out from a gate upon her and asked her 
for money. On being told that she had none, he said that he 
would get rid of her, and, pulling a pistol from his pocket, 
shot her in the hip. She screamed ‘‘ Murder !” and the man 
then attempted to fire a second pistol, but was frightened 
away by an approaching vehicle. When arrested three pistols 
were found upon him, two being loaded, and he attempted to 
shoot the officer, but was disarmed. 


ALARMING ACCIDENT To A Lapy AND GALLANT RESCUE.— 
A most alarming accident occurred on Monday week to Miss 
Frere-Kennedy, the only daughter of Lord Nigel Kennedy. 
Whilst walking on the new pier at Blankenberghe, on the 
the Belgian coast, her foot slipped and she fell through the 
railing into the sea. The tide being high and the sea rough, 
she was carried under the pier, when Mr. Percy Fendall, who 
was of the party, in the most gallant manner immediately 
jumped into the sea after her, and with some difficulty suc- 
ceeded in bringing her to the shore. She was in a state of in- 
sensibility, in which she remained for some time. Medical 
assistance was obtained, and in the evening she was enabled 
to be removed to Bruges. 


THE CLAIMANT TO THE TICHBORNE EsTATES.—The case of 
Sir Roger Charles Doughty Tichborne, the claimant to the 
Tichborne estates in Hampshire, again came before the Bank- 
ruptcy Court on Monday, on an application by the debtor to 
restrain two creditors named Holmes and West from con- 
tinuing their proceedings in bankruptcy, pending a petition 
for liquidation by arrangement or composition presented by 
the debtor himself on the 20th instant. It was stated that 
creditors whose claims amounted to 38,000/. were in favour of 
an arrangement by liquidation, and creditors for 23,0001. 
were of opinion that the matter could be more satisfactorily 
dealt with in bankruptcy. After considerable discussion the 
Chief Judge declined to make an order staying the proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy. 

MELANCHOLY OccURRENCE.—Two children, nanaed Robert 
and Lawrence Clarkson, aged seven and four years, were 
burnt to death on Saturday in a pigsty at Lytham. Four 
children went into the sty and set fire to the straw. Instantly 
they and the sty itself were enveloped in flames. The 
children’s shrieks of frigbt and agony attracted a large number 
of panic-stricken neighbours, who endeavoured frantically to 
extricate the little victims from the flames. After some 
delay, owing to the difficulty of access to the sty, they were 
brought out, the two children of Clarkson being then dead, 
and their bodies charred and horribly disfigured. The two 
other children were so seriously burned that their recovery is 
doubtful. 

CruELTy To A Cat.—At Marylebone, Edward Ringsford 
and Richard Watts, young men, have been brought before 
Mr. Mansfield on a charge of cruelly ill-treating a cat. Wm. 
Buck, 202 D, said that about half past one he heard the cries 
of some animal, and on going upstairs to a window at the 
back of a house in Stingo-lane he saw the prisoner in a garden 
at the rear of Walmer-place. They had a cat on a board 
outside a window. A cord had been tied round the cat’s 
neck and fastened at the top of the window. Watts threw a 
brick at the cat and knocked it off the board, expecting, 
apparently, that it would be hanged. The cord, however, 
broke, and one of the prisoners took the piece which was 
fastened about the cat’s neck and swung the animal round 
until it was choked. The prisoners were each fined 20s., and 
in default of payment were committed to prison for fourteen 
days. 

Arrempr To EscAPE FROM A NuNNERY.—On Sunday 
morning, a nun, known as Sister Agnes, made her escape 
from the convent at Baddeley, near Knowle, Warwickshire. 
She was captured by a Mrs. Heath. Although alleged to be 
insane, she had provided herself with victuals, and when 
seized was on the public road, calling to a man to help her. 
Mrs. Heath has for many years been a confidential servant in 
the convent. Sister Agnes is described as ‘‘one of the inner 
circle,” and it is said that only on rare occasions she had an 
opportunity of escaping. At chapel on Sunday morning she 
feigned illness, and said she would say her prayers in the 
garden. On getting out she clambered over a high wall, and 
got into the road, but was pursued and captured, The 
greatest excitement prevails in the neighbourhood. 

MELANCHOLY SUICIDE OF A Lapy ar Wuinpsor-—On 
Friday morning, at six o’clock, as Abraham and George Led- 
dington were going to work in the slopes of Windsor Castle, 
they discovered on the bank of the Thames, near Victoria- 
bridge, a black velvet jacket, a green silk umbrella, a pair of 
gloves, a London Journal, and a letter, which ultimately 
proved to belong to Mary Ann Woods, who left her home at 
Windsor about a fortnight ago to live with a lady at Kensing- 
ton. The letter was addressed to her cousin, Mrs. Everett, 
Highstanding-hill, near Windsor, the contents of which stated 
that she could not live any longer, and hoped that God would 
forgive her for committing so rash an act, and asked her 
cousin to take care of her child. Information was immediately 
given to Mr. Superintendent Davis, of the Windsor borough 
police, who lost no time in procuring assistance of the Royal 
Humane Society, and the body of the young woman was dis- 
covered in adeep part of the river, about 200 yards below 
where she had left her clothes. The deceased was twenty- 
three years of age, well dressed, and of prepossessing appear- 
ance. Atthe inquest, Mrs. Everett identified the deceased 


as her cousin, who was twenty-three years of age, and 
was a native of Winkfield. About two years ago she was sent 
to Littlemore Asylum, being quite mad. After remaining 
there six months she was sent home as cured, but soon after- 
wards made an attempt to strangle herself. A verdict was 
returned of ‘‘ Suicide whilst in a state of unsound mind.” 


THE HeArTLEss Roppery FROM A YounG Woman.—Wm. 
Leaver, thirty-seven, and Amy Law, eighteen, were indicted 
for stealing a box and other articles, the property of Mary 
Ann Fanny Williams. The circumstances have been fre- 
quently reported. It will be remembered that the accused 
advertised in various papers for young women as assistants 
in shops, and by this means induced the prosecutrix to leave 
her home in Southampton. The jury, without waiting fora 
summing up, found both prisoners guilty, but recommended 
the woman to mercy, believing that the man had influenced 
her to aid him in the robbery. The Judge sentenced Law to 
be imprisoned and kept to hard labour for four months, and 
Leaver to be kept in penal sdrvitude for five years. 


ROBBERY AT THE Hon. Mrs. Norton’s.—At Chertsey, 
three men have been charged with committing a burglary at 
the mansion of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, at Anningsley-park. 
A page in the service of Mrs. Norton stated that on the 8th 
ult., at midnight, the house was locked up, and on his getting 
up next morning, between six and seveno’clock, he found that 
the premises had been broken into and tbe plate basket and 
an iron plate chest taken out of the pantry. The chest was 
afterwards found upon the lawn. Mrs. Norton said that the 
plate stolen was worth about 500/. A silver dish-handle 
shown by the police she identified as her property, and a silver 
spoon she also identified as one which had been presented to 
her late husband by Sir William Chappel. Evidence was 
given as to the arrest of the prisoners, two of whom had been 
found dealing with portions of the plate in question, and these 
two were committed for trial, The other was discharged. 


THE Bor HovusEBREAKERS.—T'wo brothers of the boy 
Sidney Herring, who was charged with stealing a quantity of 
jewellery from the house of Mr. Lucas, at Mortlake, have 
been arrested as accomplices. One of the lads, Harold, is 
sixteen years of age, and the other, Cuthbert, twelve. At 
the police-station, Sidney Herring said, in the presence of the 
other two prisoners, ‘‘ My brother Harold prompted me to 
commit the robbery, and said he knew where he could geé rid 
of the jewellery, mentioning a shop in the Kew-road. He said 
he should tell the jeweller that his father and mother were 
dead, and that the property had been left to him and his 
sister.” Sidney also stated that Cuthbert went with him into 
the empty house, that he (Sidney) first got through the trap- 
door, and then helped up Cuthbert, Harold being on the 
watch all the time. He gave Harold some of the stolen pro- 
perty, and Harold gave one of the rings to his mother, and she 
put it up the chimney in his sister's bedroom, Harold has 
been committed for trial. 

Tue Henpon Mystery AGAIn.—An application was made 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench on Saturday for a new trial in 
the case of Miss Warburton, a nursery-governess in the 
family of Mr. F. C. Burnand, who in February last obtained 
5007, damages for injuries received by falling out of 
a train on the Midland Company’s line near }Hendon. 
The ground on which the new trial was asked for 
was that the damages were excessive, and it was said 
that the plaintiff's memory was impaired because on 
one occasion she could not recollect the name of the Queen. 
Mr. Justice Blackburn said it would be fortunate if every 
witness could give as clear and intelligible evidence as the 
plaintiff did on the trial. The counsel for the Company said 
that by the verdict a person earning only 14/. per annum 
would have an annuity of 25/. for life, and a capital of 5002. 
to dispose of. ‘The Lord Chief Justice said his view was that 
in these cases it was not merely a question of money, but of 
altered health and the altered enjoyment of life. ‘here was 
nothing so startling in the amount as to call upon the court 
to interfere. The rule for a new trial was therefore refused. 


Tue Irish Lapy AnD Napotron.—An Irish lady of middle 
age, who has conceived an intense affection for the Emperor 
Napoleon, recently went to Paris and endeavoured to obtain 
an interview with him. She met with numerous obstacles 
to the gratification of her wish, but she hired an 
apartment on the second story of the Hotel de Pa- 
villon de Rohan, looking upon the Rue de_ Rivoli. 
Since she installed herself there she has made innumerable 
attempts to obtain an entrance to the Tuileries, but the gates 
were too closely kept. On Monday, however, she contrived 
to evade the watchfulness of the gatekeepers, and make her 
way into the private garden of the Tuileries, where she pre- 
pared to wait the coming of the Emperor. Her hope was 
frustrated by the officials on duty, who discovered her un- 
authorised presence, and marched her off to the guardroom 
attached to the palace. Upon being interrogated she said her 
name was Louisa Creery, a native of Dublin, and a descen- 
dant of the Stuarts. She added that she had an irrepressible 
affection for the Emperor Napoleon. The poor lady was ex- 
amined by the medical officers, and by their direction was re- 
moved to a maison de santé, until her friends, to whom a tele- 
gram was despatched, should arrive to take charge of her. 


A New Singer. —The Folio contains the account of a trou- 
vaille in the shape of a young American vocalist in Milan who 
is to do great things in the future. Her name we believe is 
Avonia Bonney ; her age fifteen. The correspondence which 
announces the discovery speaks thus: ‘‘ The marvellous voice 
of a young American girl is exciting the wonder of the musical 
world in Milan. She has but just entered her sixteenth year, 
and is prosecuting her studies for the operatic stage in Milan. 
The director of the King’s Theatre of 'Turin chanced to make 
a business visit to her maestro at the very hour appointed for 
the first trial of her voice. She sang from Zrnani, in the 
original key, seldom used, as few singers have the range of 
voice. When she had finished, the director exclaimed, with 
enthusiasm, ‘ Young lady, God has wonderfully endowed you. 
In a short time you will rule the singing world.’ He could 
scarcely be induced to credit that she was only fifteen, and 
had never had any training but at the Conservatoires in 
Boston. Soon after this, the director of the San Carlo begged 
Signor Gerli, the maestro, to let him hear the much-talked-of 
voice. Signor Gerli, to prevent his young pupil from becom- 
ing embarrassed, concealed the director in an apartment ad- 
joining the one where he gave his lessons, and left the fair 
vocalist in ignoronce that she had audience. She sang the 
mad song of Lucia di Lammermoor. Great was the terror 
and amazement of the fair girl herself and her bewildered 
mother when, just as the last notes died away, the door flew 
open, a stranger rushed in, caught the youthful vocalist in his 
arms, and, amidst kisses and embraces, vented his ecstacy in 
Italian. The enraptured director was perfectly astounded at 
the rare beauty and compass of that voice; but not less 
astounded were the American mother and daughter at the 
sudden apparition and fervent demonstration,” 
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AN EMPRESS WASHING HER SUBJECTS’ 
FEET, 


Tue Empress of Austria, it is reported, is this year to 
receive from the Pope the ‘golden rose,” and certainly her 
devotion to the Church is of a very unexceptionable kind. 
Many things have changed in Austria, but one thing has 
remained unchanged, and that ig the feeling of piety and 
religious devotion for which the scions of the House of Austria 
have, with few exceptions, been distinguished ever since they 
have become known to history. Besides the great Catholic 
festival of the Corpus Christi, when the Host, accompanied 
by the Emperor and Empress and all their Court, is taken 
from the dome of St. Stephen’s and carried about the streets 
of the inner town, it is above all in the great week preceding 
Easter that the sovereign and his Court perform their devo-. 
tions in public. ae ails 

One of the most interesting of these ceremonies is the 
feeding and washing of the feet of twelve old men and women 
by the Emperor and Empress on Maundy Thursday, and a 
correspondent at Vienna thus describes the spectacle as just 
witnessed. It is some years since the Empress had taken 
part in any of these Church pageants ; only last year she ap- 
peared again in the procession of Corpus Christi, and this 
year she again performed the ceremony of foot-washing, 
increasing the pomp of the ceremony by her Court. Great 
was, therefore, the throng to see the pageant so long missed ; 
indeed, so great that some ladies fainted on the tribunes just 
before the proceedings began. 

The ceremony was performed in the throne-room, which 
forms a portion of the old residential building, and lies just 
about midway between the chapel and the apartments. It is 
a handsome oblong room, along both sides of which the tables 
were placed on a raised dais, covered with carpets. Before 
each of the twelve places, on each table, was placed an 
earthenware plate, with a loaf of bread and a napkin upon it, 
a tin cup filled with wine, a green earthen jug, a pepper and 
salt box, and a small vase with flowers, while the table itself 
was strewed with flower leaves. 

Four ante-rooms, two of them decorated, as well as the 
throne-room, with exquisite Gobelins, lead to the throne- 
room ; in the first of these a detachment of infantry, in the 
second the Hungarian Guard, and in the third a body of 
archers were drawn up; while in the last, the mirror-room, 
the officers and chamberlains who did not assist at the service 
in the chapel were assembled. 

Half-an-hour before the ceremony began these latter were 
ushered into the throne-room, and soon after the old men 
and women, attired in old German costume, and led by their 
relations, were let in. The youngest of them was well past 
eighty, while more than one-half of them were over ninety. 
One of them had to be carried, while one of the women was 
blind. They were seated, and their relations, having taken 
off their shoes, placed themselves behind them. 

At ten o’clock, church service being over, the Court pro- 
cession, in which, besides the Emperor and Empress, most of 
the Archdukes took part, returned. Prayers were said by 
the priest, and soon after the viands were brought in by the 
Court officials for the men, and by pages for the women. The 
Emperor took the viands and placed the four courses, one 
after another, before the men, while the Empress only placed 
them before the oldest women, the others being served by the 
ladies in waiting. The viands were only placed there for show, 
and then taken away and placed in baskets outside, which 
were taken to the homes of the old people. 

After the meal the ceremony of the foot-washing began. 
The Emperor and Empress, each of them preceded by a master 
of the ceremonies, who carried the water-jug, went to the old 
people. The masters of the ceremonies sprinkled their feet 
with water, and their Majesties dried them, This done, the 
Emperor and Empress washed their hands and hung small 
leather bags containing the traditional thirty silver pieces 
round the necks of the old people. By this time the priest 
had ended his prayer, and their Majesties withdrew to their 
appartments. The old people, with whom their Majesties had 
conversed freely, were taken back to their homes in Court 
carriages. 


EASTER IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


There can be no doubt, remarks a writer in the Musica 
Review, that we of the present day have not very materially 
degenerated from our ancestors in the mode in which we show 
our perception of the joyousness of Eastertide and gratity our 
capacity for festivity, but there is room for doubt whether 
Lent is now kept as strictly as heretofore. Perhaps in primi- 
tive days fasting and prayer were considered an excellent pre- 
paration or training for merriment and feasting. It was 
thought, perhaps, that a man’s capacity for enjoyment and 
amusement was enlarged by depriving him of all pleasure for 
a space, on the principle that present self-denial heightens 
eventual self-gratification. 1t was, therefore, no doubt with a 
view to making Easter the more pleasant to her lieges, that 
good Queen Bess issued a proclamation in the year 1559 
against eating meat in Lent. In pursuance of which pro- 
clamation, an oid writer tells us that he remembered that in 
1563, a woman who kept the sign of the Rose, at St. 
Katherine’s beyond the Tower, was set in the pillory, for 
having flesh, both raw and roasted, in her house in Lent, and 
four women who partook thereof were set in the stocks all 
night, till their husbands came to fetch them. Butchers, too, 
were forbidden to kill, on pain of five or six hours in the pil- 
lory, or ten days’ imprisonment. 

The principal amusement was one suggested by the previous 
fast, and consisted of excessive eating and drinking, an 
amusement always in high favour among Englishmen of all 
classes. After the fashion of olden times, it was sought to 
impart a religious aspect to this unmitigated gormandising. 
Accordingly, the churchwardens of parishes had a habit of 
brewing strong ale at this time of the year, which was sold to 
the people who assembled to celebrate the Easter ‘* Wake,” 
the proceeds of the sale being devoted to the support of the 
church—not of the churchwardens, of course. 

Dancing was, perhaps, as great a favourite as any other 
pastime at these Easter merry-makings, and the morris-dance 
was the most popular of this species of diversion. The morris- 
dance—so called because it was derived from the Moors or 
Moriscoes of Spain—was introduced into England about the 
time of Edward IV. The performers attired themselves in 
gilt leather and silver paper, and sometimes in coats of white 
and spangled fustian. They had a number of small bells 
attached to their feet and ancles; and it is, perhaps, to this 
practice that the old nursery rhyme refers in the lines— 

‘¢ With rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 
She shall have music wherever she goes.” 


Their faces were blackened, and they danced and sang to th 
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music of pipe and tabor, or bagpipe, the melodious strains of 
which were as popular in England then as in Scotland now. 

A curious item in the list of amusements current at these 
Easter ‘‘ wakes” was whistling-matches—a rude way of 
fostering musical taste among the lower orders. These 
whistling-matches must have been very ludicrous exhibitions, 
to judge from Addison’s description of one of them, which he 
witnessed, and thus describes in the Spectator: ‘*The prize 
was a guinea, to be conferred upon the ablest whistler—that 
is on him who could whistle clearest, and go through his tune 
without laughing, to which, at the same time, he was 
provoked by the antic postures of a merry-andrew, who was 
to stand upon the stage, and play his tricks in the eye of the 
performer.” To whistle through a tune with a profesisonal 
buffoon grimacing in one’s face, and doing the best to make one 
laugh, is a feat which few persons would find themselves 
equal to performing. A postcript to the same number of the 
Spectator contaius the following description of a yawning-match: 
‘*They yawn for a Cheshire cheese, and begin about midnight, 
when the whole company is disposed to be drowsy. He that 
yawns widest, and at the same time so naturally as to pro- 
duce the most yawns among the spectators, carries home the 
cheese.” Such matters were once a common gource of 
grotesque amusement, but they have quite fallen into disuse, 
with the sole exception of grinning-matches, which still furnish 
amusement to bumpkins at country fairs, 

So much, then, for the “wakes,” which derived their origin 
robably from the Agape, or Love-feasts, of the early Church. 
ut there was one amusement peculiarly associated with 

Easter in the minds of our forefathers, the origin of which the 
most astute archeologistshave been puzzled to settle satis- 
factorily, and that was the game of hand-ball, which used to 
be played by young people of both sexes for tansy cakes. 
The cakes were made of flour and eggs, with the newly- 
sprung leaves of the tansy plant to flavour them. ‘The cakes 
may be easily referred to the Jewish custom of eating bitter 
herbs with the Paschal Lamb—a custom which, perhaps, few 
persons are aware they are perpetuating when they take mint- 
sauce with their lamb on Easter-day ; but why the game of 
hand-ball should always have been associated with these cakes 
at Easter is a question which has never been satisfactorily 
answered. However this may be, the playing at hand-ball 
for tansy cakes was the favourite pastime of our ancestors at 
Easter from ‘‘time whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary,” But it was not confined to the people. 
Belithus, an ancient ritualist, and Durand, both writers of 
note, gravely assure us that at Haster-time the archbishops 
and bishops of churches used to play hand-ball with their 
inferior clergy. 

There was a curious scene formerly witnessed at Twicken- 
ham Church at Easter. Loaves were thrown from the steeple 
to be scrambled for by a hungry crowd below. To those 
who witnessed it from ‘‘coigns of vantage” in the neigbour- 
hood it was a very amusing scene. Durand, a writer tou 
whom we have already alluded, is responsible for the 
statement that on Easter Tuesday wives used to beat 
their husbands, and on the following day husbands _per- 
formed the same kind office for their wives. This was a 
species of amusement which, if allowed to go beyond the 
bounds of playfulness and assume a colouring of personal feel- 
ing, must have rather endangered the domestic tranquillity of 
some households. It might have been hard to forget while 
administering the playful flagellation certain little annoyances 
and unpleasantnesses, certain ebullitions of temper or symp- 
toms of a contradictory spirit, which had occurred since the 
last Easter. 


MR. ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S MUSICAL 
LECTURES FOR LADIES. 


In pursuance of the scheme of instruction in science and art 
for women, which has for some months been working suc- 
cessfully at the South Kensington Museum, under the direc- 
tion of a committee of ladies, with the Hon. and Rey. Francis 

yng as Secretary, Mr. Arthur Sullivan commenced on Tues- 


day morning, in the Lecture Theatre of the Museum, a course 
of twelve lectures on the theory and practice of vocal music, 
to be continued on successive Tuesdays and Fridays. The 
object of these lectures is to give some idea, in a 
concise and comprehensible manner, of the requirements 
for the practical study of vocal music, with special 
reference to choral singing. It is intended that the 
future lectures of this course shall be interspersed with 
examples of part songs, to be sung by the ladies attending the 
course. After a pathetic description of the agonies suffered 
by persons with an educated taste at an ordinary musical 
party, Mr. Sullivan remarked that, though the study of music 
was no longer prescribed, as it was by Lord Chesterfield, 
under a social ban, yet in vocal music we were far behind our 
ancestors. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth it was part of the 
ordinary education of every lady and gentleman to be able to 
sing a madrigal or roundelay to notes. In the present genera- 
tion vocal music had not kept pace with instrumental ; 
indeed, singing as an art threatened to die out. The public 
were to blame in the matter, for so long as singers 
found that with a good voice, including of course a few 
ringing high notes, or one ‘or two exceptional low ones, 
they could command money and fame, they said it was not 
worth their while to devote themselves to study and hard 
work. When the public should demand of a singer this cul- 
tivation, as they did now of a pianist or violinist, and would 
be satistied with nothing else, then singing would become a 
fine art again. After an explanation of the different ‘‘inter- 
vals” in music, Mr. Sullivan remarked that harmony, like 
many useful and beautiful things, sprang from the monks, 
whose creation it was, and not a revival of something 
forgotten or lost. The old Greek music died out; there 
was no heart in it, but for a time its clumsy nomen- 
clature was retained. Afterwards came the cold, un- 
impassioned, solemn Gregorian chants. There was not 
much heart in these either, but they strangely moved one 
by their very absence of passion. They were in keeping with 
the long still aisles in which they were sung, and with the 
austere lives of the men who sang them. The solemn church 
song or hymn, which was first sung in one voice only, or in 
octaves, was indeed the basis of modern music. It was sung 
without rhythm or time (in canto fermo). The monks soon 
found that certain different sounds sung at the same time 
had a new and pleasant effect, and they set to work, 
on scientific principles, to develop the science of 
“counterpoint,” the grammar of part writing. Mr. Sulli- 
van concluded his introductory lecture by observing 
that much of the latter part of his discourse was 
advice to composers rather thin singers; but, he added, 
*‘to know the cause of an evil is very often to know its cure ; 
and if you come upon a difficult passage to sing, and are able 
to analyse it, and know exactly what constitutes its difficulty, 
you will the more easily be able to overcome it. Besides, I 
have already explained to you that my desire is to sharpen 
your critical faculties, and make you form a discriminating 
and appreciative audience. It is better to be a good listener 
than an indifferent performer. The one assists and advances 
art; the other retards it.” There was a large and attentive 
audience, almost exclusively composed of ladies, 


_The Iowa School Commissioners have issued an edict for- 
bidding lady teachers kissing male pupils “ if they are over 
eighteen years old.” —Which ?—the teachers or the pupils ?” 


Hottoway’s Pitts—Wroncas MADE RicHT.—Every day that 
any bodily suffering is permitted to continue, renders it fmore 
certain to become chronic or dangerous. Holloway’s purifying, 
cooling, and strengthening Pills are well adapted for any irregularity 
of the human body, and should be taken when the stomach is dis- 
ordered, the liver deranged, the kidneys inactive, the bowels torpid, 
or the brain muddled. With this medicine every invalid can cure 
Limself, and those who are weak and infirm, through imperfect 
digestion, may make themselves stout and strong by Holloway’s 
excellent Pills. When the system is out of order, and an unusual 
depression weighs down the spirit, a few doses of this medicine 
will dispel the threatening illness and spare suffering. 


he Humonrist. 


SE ee 
Honest Instruments—Upright pianos. 

A Post Mortem Examination—Opening a dead letter. 
People who go to the theatre to laugh are often seen in tiers. 
The Shades of Night—Window-curtains. 


How did the bull look on emerging from the china-shop ?— 
A little the worse for the ware. 

“Women,” remarked the Contemplative Man, ‘‘are deep 
as the blue water of yonder bay.” ‘‘ Ay, sir,’ replied the 
Disappointed Man, ‘‘and as full of craft.” 

(From Punch.) 

A DericutruL REMINISCENCE OF THE Boat-race,—Sweep 
(to a carriage full of light blue ribbons): ‘‘ Won’t yer make 
room for a little ’un, ladies and gents? I’m for the Cambridge 
lot!” 

Ryr’s BAsy-FARMING.—Miss Rye has found homes in 
Canada for the first batch of seventy neglected children 
rescued by her from a future of crime and misery in this 
country, and announces that she has a hundred more homes 
ready for the next hundred. This form of baby-farming at 
least we can approve. Rye-bread ought to be sweet, donbly 
seasoned, as it is, by the benevolence of her that rescues and 
those that receive these poor little waifs and strays of 
humanity. Other promoters of emigration look to it to reclaim 
lands: Miss Rye turns it to a nobler purpose—to reclaim 
lives. Mr. Punch is tempted to parody the old song for the 
occasion, and to ask, 

** Will a body meet a body coming with Miss Rye ? 
Will a body house a body? Will a body try ” 

All Cleared up.—Mrs. Chitterby says she knows all about 
the Spots of the Son, for her little Charley has just been 
vaccinated, and is doing beautifully. 

Quite Oot or Date.—TIsabel: ‘* But, Grandma’ dear, she’s 
not a bit pretty, looks very stupid, and hasn’t a shilling! 
What can he be going to marry her for?” Grandma’; 
‘* Well, my dear, you will think it one of my old-fashioned 
notions—but perhaps it is for love!” 

(From fun. ) 
Men who ‘‘ Act on the Square.” —Glaziers. 


Green Gages.—Young lovers’ vows. 
‘‘Spring’s delights are now returning,” as the lady said, 
when she turned her light silk for the third time. 


uy, YY wwe ee, « 
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mirths, alarriages, and Deaths. 
[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 28. Gd. each.] 
BIRTHS, 

On the 18th instant, at 2, Essex-villas, Phillimore-garder Sensi 
wife of T. ee Est, oe son, we sre-gardens, Kensington, tite 

On the 26th instant, at 4, Chester-place, S.W., the wife of j y 
Cuninghame, V.C., of a daughter. a mito of Majar, Montgomery 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 23rd instant, at St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, by the Rev. Edward Balston, 
D.D., fellow of &ton College, and vicar of Bakewell, Horace, only son of the late 
Lieut.-General Horatio George Broke, to Georgina Marianne, eldest daughter of 
the late Sir Richard Mayne, K.C.B. | . : 

On the 26th instant, at All Saints’, Knightsbridge, by the Rev. T. H. Greene, 
Walter, second son of Peter Graham, Esq., 2, Kensington Palace-green, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of Charles Newton, Esq., 35, Princes-gate, Hyde-park. No cards. 

DEATHS. 

On the 22nd instant, at 18, Cadogan-place, Caroline Margaret, wife of the Rev. 
T. K. Bowyear. : t 

On the z3rd instant, at Upper Tooting, William Robertson, Esq., in his eighty- 
first year. 

On the 18th instant, at Cobham, Kent, Mr. Nicholas Shewman, in his cighty- 
sixth year. . 

On the 19th instant, at 28, Euston-square, Mary, wife of A. J. Stephens, Esq. 
Q.C., LL.D. 


Dr. Walton, M.D., writes—Nov. 20, 1860--from Connocton, 
Ohio: “J amhappy to inform you that your Vegetable Pain Killer 
cures this new disease, diphtheria, or sore throat, that prevails to sa 
alarming an extent in this section. It has proved so successful here 
that scarcely any other remedy is now used, and I have not known 
it fail in a single instance when used in time. —To Perry Davis and 
Son,” 
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HE SMOKER, ‘The Snuff-Taker,” !} 

“The Bridegroom’s Best Man,” &c. A set of five 

clever, droll Figures, well coloured. Free for 11 stamps. 
—JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


} EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kind: 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &¢., &c. | 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs. 
PHIT UIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq. London, W. 
Parcs from town or country the full value sent by post- 
viice order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All ctters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820, Cash only. 


... The Messrs. Brinsmead’s inv 
approaches perfection than any arrangement which has precededit.... tre 
rinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive : 
performed. ,.. It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these, 
—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


TFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only, 


by Messrs. 


EFL. OFE CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT fox 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


= 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


iF EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact all articles of 
Yosemite dete by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London, dens 

aaere Wiaiaieeciean Money orders sent for 


Sieaet tare In the Portrait Gallery is continued this Week a SERIES of PORTRAITS embracing th® 
COURTS of EUROPE, in which appear not only the MEMBERS of the ROYAL FAMILIES, 
but the Principal LADIES of the COURT and LEADERS of the FASHIONABLE WORLD, 


ee 
EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs, 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia ; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 
No Connexion with any other House of the same Name, 
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ake “* This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without 
ruption so Common to the vibration of the strings. . 
and manufacturers, °—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 


. . The touch is very sure, 


UGHOUT EUROPE AND AMER 


—— 


“Improvements and eneral excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Netuersanns Inrernationan Exurpition, 1869. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


Tne principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
. . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


MANuFActonies—l to 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 


AND 8, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. 


TO LADIES. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF THE 


COURT, FASHION, FICTION, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &., 


IS {LLUSTRATED WITH 


AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


AND 


NEW DESIGNS IN LACE, BERLIN-WOOL WORK, AND THE FASH ons, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE THREEPENCHE, 


To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingden, and at the Railway Bookstalls, or direct 
Jrom the Publishers, E, MARLBOROUGH & Co., Ave Maria Lune, 


arded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 


Pg poets : light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone. 
So important {n_mprovement is of the utmostinterest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. : 

ention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
We vere much struck with the power possessed 


THOMSON’S 
NEW “PANIER” 
CRINOLINES 
surpass 
aj] their former pro- 
uctions, both in 
e.egance of shape 

and perfect 


comfort in wear, 


Ladies 
should at 


once 


melody is being 


2 


ORSETS.—T} : i 
-—1homson’s“ Glove-Fittine,” 
The only perfect Corset. %E Habeas, 

The Perfection of design and manufacture, 

Cut on a new and most correct principle. 

Will not stretch in wear. 
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are persistently imitated, and the inferior article 
forced on purchasers for the sake of extra profit. The 
Name and Trade Mark (a Crown), stamped on every 
genuine article, form the only security. 


BLare’s GOUT AND RHEUMATIQ 
PILLS. 


Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the Science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered g romance 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so full ’ 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from Dersong es 
every rank of life, that public opinion Proclaims this : 
one of the most important discoveries of the Present age as 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or chulinerseet 
during their use, and are certain to Prevent the dis 
attacking any vital part . isease 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtain 
Chania ? ed through 


any 
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\ ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 

LOZENGES strengthen and produce a Voice melo- 
dious, sweet, and clear, 

Testimonial No. 5,112.—Madlle, Curistrxe Nirsson writes, 
August 2nd, 1869: “I find your Lozenges most excellent 
for the throat and voice—receive my thanks.” 

Telegram received from Mr. Gawith, Chemist, Liver- 
pool, Sept. 20th, 1869: “ Forward by first passenger train 
to Madlle. Christine Nilsson, Victoria Hotel, Preston, two 
largest boxes of Voice Lozenges, 11s. each; charge to me.” 

Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Lixp writes: ‘‘ My expe- 
rience confirms the testimony already so general in favour 
of your Voice Lozenges.” 

Loursa Pyxe writes: “1 have benefited much from the 
use of them.” 

ArcupisHor Mannina writes: “I approve very highly of 
them.” 

Sir Micrarn Costa writes: “Iam glad to give my testi- 
monial to their efficacy.” ‘ 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity aud brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each; post free for 
8, 14, or 33 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 
and 27, Blackfriars-road, London; and al Chemists. 


OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
RONCHITIS, AND NEURALGIA, 


THE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 
is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 


CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold 
under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 
bearing the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s, 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 

street. London, W.C. 


IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTAIN 
REMEDY. 


| mene: 
McMASTER’S 
UNIVERSAL 


\ HAIR RESTORER, 


Fragrant, Simple, and 
Stainless, 
Restores the Hair to a luxuriant 
growth, and effectually re- 
stores the colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, in Bottles, 3s. each. 


OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
Gentlemen too. —The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
annoyance, no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 

In the Pocket Kitchenér you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s. 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-street, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra. 


RIGAUDaC? PERFUMERY 


45, RUE DE RICHELIEU, PARIS. 
ParronizeD BY THE FRENCH COURT, 
AND EXTENSIVELY USED IN ALL FAasnHtronaniLe Crrcues. 


RIGAUD’S - TOLUTINE 


THE LOLLELT WATER Of THE DAY, 
Preserves the Freshness of the Skin and the Fairness of 
the Complexion. 


WRRANOA SOAIP 


Gives the Skin a delightful silky suriace, and is all that can 
be desired as to Perfume. 


RIGAUD:S DENTORINE 


A Dentifrice Elixir of unequalled virtues. Sweetens the 
Breath, Strengthens the Gums, and Preserves the Teeth 
from Decay. 


SOLIDIFIED: DENTIFRIGE CREAM 


A. brush dipped in water and Dentorine passed over it 
Produces a soft and unctuous mucilage that gives the Teeth 
@ brilliant whiteness. 


AND 


Miranda Pomade 


FOR PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR. 


ROSE POWDER 


Its superiority must secure the preference of persons 
desirous of poet their beauty while gratifying the 
Sense of smell. 


RIGAUD’S COLORIGENE 


RESTORING WO THE HAL Ls ORIGINAL COLOUR, 

vegetable compound ; contains nothing injurious; re- 
Stores the Hair to its natural colour. Its success is infal- 
ible, aud it does not stain either the skin or linen. 


GENUINE YLANGYLANG PREPARATIONS 


Offered genuine and incomparable with any other used 
Under the Sees name, Messrs. RLGAUD and CO. being the 


Only original importers :— 


YLANGYLANG 


SOAP, POMADE. 
OIL. TOILET WATER. COLD CREAM 
POWDER. COSMETIC. 


MANILLA BOUQUET. 


The two Favourite Perfumes for the Handkerchief. 


The Lashionable Perfume, 
Just Imported by Messrs. RIGAUD axp CO 


Saunpens, 143, Oxford-street; Newsery, 45, St. Pauwl’s- 
churchyard. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
PRIME NEW SEASON’S THA. 


Really Goc@ and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d 
A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


_ PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Hight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Mar«et 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S 


COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE 
OF COFFEE, 


CARACCATINA : a Cocoa deprived of 
its Butter ah or ee 


CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA .. 3 © | 9d., 1s. 6d., and 3s. per 


LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICE- | [packet. 
LAND MOSS COCOA... —«. (gj 1s. 4d. per Ib. 


MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use .. 
DUNN’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE .. .. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 
PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and permanent Cure of 


CONSTIPATION, 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


Tamar (unlike pills and the usual purgatives ) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
trritation. 


4) 1s. and Qs. per packet. 
Comet 


or I 


1s. per Ib. 
1s. and 2s. per botile. 


GEL TRADE MARK. TRADE MARK. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS 
And Sold by Messrs. BAncLAy & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s, 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 9d. 


TO LADIES. 


THIC K HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE CO1L CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and perrerctLy smoots, 55s. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 30s., according to length 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACHY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Established 1847, 


R KADING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoiseLess WHEEtS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 

Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sase or 
Hire. 


g FOR THE REMOVALerINVAr gg 
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ete. IGOsAISS; 


Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their Z00 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all No.’s), and their 400 yas. 
Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 


suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch, 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


TATTING OR CROCHET COTTON, OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
IN HANK OR IN REELS. 


SS 


AGENTS: 
Ginmour, 45, Cannon-street, | WaureR Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
London. Manchester. 
J. F. Hurron & Co., The Temple, | Ernest GouDcHAUX, 60, Boulevard de 
Dale-street, Liverpool. Sebastopol, Paris. 


Wm. 
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FIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19%. 6d. 


DESSERT ditto, 13s. TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen, 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 30s. 


SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes 
from 84s. the Set. 


CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d 
Travots, from 8s. 6d. 


FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s, 

FISH KNIVES, from 35s. per dozen, in M 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. é¢d 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

CRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d. 

DISH COVERS, from Sl. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 

BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVE 
(best Steel), 10s. 6d. per doz. 

Quality Guaranteed. 


28, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


SPRING! SPRING! SPRING! 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


The approach of spring indicates the necessity of 
medicine to purify the blood and strengthen the system 
against the effects of change of weather, and the advent of 
summer. KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS being com- 
posed of vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, will 
be found 


THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE 
that can be used. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
TITROUS OXIDE GAS.— 


By the use of this, the most simple, speedy, and suc- 
cessfulagent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
nity trom pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless adaptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
aneesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuous and even 
pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirmation of this vide ‘‘ Lancet,” ‘* British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B. L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on, All loose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialit¢, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use, 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The “Times,” March 6th, says, ‘‘So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 5s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free. 
Established 1820. — At only addresses, 312, REGENT- 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE- 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office). 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


Bllis’s Ruthin Soda 


Water. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Potass 
Water. 
Jy | llis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
¥_ Water. 
Ellis’sRuthinLemon- 


ade. _. 
Ellis’s Lithia, Water. 
Ellis's Lithia and 
Potass Water. 
FOR GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy 


EVERY CORK IS BRANDED “ R. ELLIS and 
SON, RUTHIN,” and every Jubel bears their trade 
mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 
Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 
sale only from R. Exits and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. 

London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


HE VOICE! THE VOICE!! Pricx’s 
Rep Currant AND Frencn Rose Lozenars.—Testi- 
monial from the rising Baritone; “1 find yo - Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat in a 
remarkable and agreeable manner.” —R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICE, Chemist, ?, Lower Seymour strect, 
London, W. Fer post 12 stamps. 


TRS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
h street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES foi Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscelianeous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re 
mitted by return by Post-offico Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


¥ TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 600 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention nthe curative treatment 
of HERNIA, _The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 10d. ; 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHIT, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
ipate matérial of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as beiug peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in ail cases of WEAK- 
NE3S and welling of the DNGS, VA RICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1 is porous, light in texcure, and engi 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. x: er wie rena om 
JOHN WHITE, Menufacture, -2%, Piccaci ; 
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E. & & GARROULD 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON, 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AND 
COSTUME DRESSES, 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION IN THE WEST-END. 


SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and VEL- 
VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOF 
TWEED and OPERA CLOAKS. JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 
much under price. FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, REAL 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURED 
Ditto. A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETS for 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Mourning of every Description ready for immediate use. 
Patterns Free. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


160, 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 57 and 
68, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


ARLY SPRING DRESSES and COS- 
TUMES.—During the month of April we shall 
show one of the most choice and tasty stocks of 
Fancy Dress Goods ever before shown by any 
one retail house, for style, extent, or cheap- 
ness, both made up and cut by the yard in 
any lengths, 


OUSEHOLD LINENS,  Sheetings, 
Long Cloths, Quilts, Counterpanes, Tablo 
Linen, and all Plain Drapery, are now very 
low in price. 1,000 Honeycomb Towels, 6s. 6d. 
the Dozen; eight quarters Damask Linen 
Table Cloths, slightly soiled, 2s. 114d. each; 
six quarters fine cloth printed Table Covers, with 
scarlet, crimson, or green grounds, 2s. 113d. 
each; 2,000 pair elegant Muslin Curtains, 


1s. 11}d. to 16s. 9d. the pair. 
HEAP BLACK and COLOURED 
SILKS, Silk Velvets, and Velveteens. Very 
Rich Black Glacé Silks, 2s. 1ljd. a yard; 
Black Ducapes, Gros Grains, Satins, and Gros 
Royals, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. Lyons finished 
patent Velveteens, Is. 1l}d., 2s. 6d., 2s. 11d., 
and 3s, 6d. a yard. 
Patterns of any of our stock post free. Car- 
riage paid upon all parcels of 20s. and upwards. 


FIENRY GLAVE, 534 to 587, New 


Oxford-street, W.C. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c, 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Woodand Iron, 
nd the articles joined bear washing in boiling water It 
ombines transparency with unequalled strength and 

freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist Birkenhead. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France 
and Germany. 


— 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUND ESS USES NO OTIER 


HE ROYAL MATERNITY 
CHARITY, 

Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN 
President—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., 
nstituted 1757 for Delivering Poor Married Women at 

their own Habitations, 
Greatly needs ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 
A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 
bject and advantages, will be gladly forwarded on applica- 
tion. 
Subscriptions and Dorations are respectfully and ear- 
nestly solicited. 
Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
Lombard-street. 
JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary, 
Office, 31 Finsbury-square, 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


= 
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Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham, Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication, 5 


a 
A REAL SEA BATH in your own Room, 


by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By 
taking a daily bath Prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
uxury and the benefits ofa course of sea-bathing, minus 
he inconvenience of absence from home, and are adopting 
he surest means of giving tone to your constitution, Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemistsanq Druggists. Beware 
of imitations. 


Sa Ree eS 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 
and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt is 
the surest Way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 
sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 
the joints, &c. Sold in Bags and xes by Chemists 
Iu gists, &c. Beware of imitations, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


“ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 
HAND -SEWING_ MACHINE. 


{ ‘ : 
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THE 
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The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination which excellence, experience, 
anc. mechanical skill could devise. The result has been highly suceessful, the ‘ROYAL 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 
THOMAS BRADFORD @& 


CO.,, 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


‘ Parcels 
only House in and Patterns free 
England to any part 
for exclusive Sale of of the 


Irish Popling, 


DUBLIN ADDRESS —7 anp 8, EUST 


United Kingdom 


ACE STREET, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 
A FALSE NAME, 


Are sometimes unscrupulously 
substituted instead of 
BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Which is prepared solely from Maize— 
Indian Corn. 


a er 
WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
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these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FRER. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSCM STREET, BATH. 


Is prepared from RICH, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Million 
(300,000,000); of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. ‘ . 
“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’s as superior to- 


anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 
a ea eaTOa MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
**T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food. 

“ t=) 


Sold by Family Grocers, &e., in 1b, $1b., & 4 lb. Packet 

J, AND 3320. O LP MCAIN, LONDON. 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 
HAND LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE. 


Price £8 3s. 


Simple—Silent—Effective— 
Easy to Learn—Not liable to get out 
of order, 


To be seen in operation, and all particulars of 


S. W. SILVER & C0., 2, 8, 4, Bishopsgate Within; and 
1, London, £.C, 


SH 


[APRIL 30, 1870. 


[CoN OMY IN MOURNING, and the 
Material varied in texture by the Manufacturer for 
all seasons of the year. 
ONLY ONE GUINEA AND A HALF THE DRESS. 
The humerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have re- 
ceived of the durability in wear and colour of the JANUS 
CORD, induce them to recommend and offer it as the very 
best article ever manufactured for Mourning at so cheapa 
price.—JAY’S, 
Tuz LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, 251, REGENT-STREET. 


$A 
THE FAVOURITE BALLADS 


OF THE DAY. 


“THY VOICE IS NEAR.” Song, by the Composer of 
“Ter Bright Smile Haunts me Still,” ‘Liquid Gem,” 
‘<Shylie Bawn,” &c. 

‘ Pretty song, which will win its way into favour because 
of its simplicity.”—‘ Bell’s Weekly Messenger,” 

The song, 3s.; the same for the pianoforte, by Brinley 
Lichards, 3s. Free by post 19 stamps each. 

“FAR AWAY.”—New Song. Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. 
J. W. Bliss), 3s, ‘The melody is so sweet and s0 plaintive 
that it touches the feelings ‘with that charm of melan- 
choly’ which will long cause it to dwell upon the ear.”— 
Vide “ Brighton Gazette.” The same transcribed for tho 
pianoforte, by Carl Luini, 3s. Free by post 19 stamps each. 

‘THE LIQUID GEM.”— Song, composed by W T. 
Wnricurex, as sung with much popularity by Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington. 

“Tt is one of Mr. Wrighton’s highest and happiest inspira- 
tions. The composer is one of the sweetest and most 
fertile of those who supply our drawing-rooms,”—“ Livers 
pool Journal, 

The song, 3s. ; ditto, pianoforte, by Brinley Richards, 3s. 
Free by post 19 stamps each. 


HAPPY BE THY DREAMS: 


Ballad. Poetry by Dr. Carrunren, 

“*Happy be thy Dreams’ is the song so well known to 
the public by Mr. Rawlinson’s singing of it. We need only 
supplement the public verdict by declaring that the ballad 
is as good as it is popular, and that its success is no less 
owing to the ability of its author, Mr. J. R. Thomas, than 
the pleasing vocalism of the favourite singer named above.’ 
—“‘ Liverpool Courier.” 

The song, 3s. ; ditto pianoforte, by Brinley Richards, 33.5 
ditto, by Bellak, 3s.; each free by post for 19 stamps; and 
as a waltz, by J. Pridham, 25 stamps, 

LONDON: ROBERT COCKS AND CO., NEW 

BURLINGTON STREET. 


To be had everywhere, 


eS eee 
[[HE HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho- 

square. stablished 1842, for the reception of 
Patients from all parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies. 

The Committee APPEAL for CONTRIBUTIONS, that 
they may maintain the efficiency of this Natioual Institu- 
tion. Every bed is occupied in the Free Department of 
the Hospital, and many Patients are waiting for admission. 
The New Wing is now open for the reception of gentle- 
women, who, by a payment of One Guinea a-week, can 
obtain all the advantages of Hospital treatment, combined 
with the privacy and comfort of home, 

Donations (either to the General or the Building Fund 
will be thankfully received by Messrs. Barclay, Beyan, and 
Co.; Messrs. Ransom and Co. ; or by the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, from 10 till 5, 

HENRY B. INGRAM, Sec, 


SUS et SSeS LAMTIST Wal soko “Ad 9 bce: es eats 
THREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


— 


BU RES PICKEES: 
SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES, 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 
Manufactured by 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


Proprietors of Captain White's Oriental Pickle, Cur 
Paste, and other Condiments. ; a 


Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at 
the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


LADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS 


For Promenade or Croquet, 16s. 6d. and 21s, Soft and 
pretty House Boots, 5s, 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents, 


— 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 

192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 
ee Ee eee 
SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Mi I\its use improves appetite and digestion 
fhyra ty Unrivalled for Piquancy and flavour, ; 
BEWARE OF IMITATION Ss, 


{To avoid which, see the Names LBA 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels, 4 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


Agonts—Cvosge and Blackwell, London, and 


volt by ul Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
orld, 


a 


PATRONIZED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 


the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM of BENGAL. 


(THE AGENORIA HAND SEWING 


MACHINE, £4 4s. 
TREADLE Macuines 
Excelsior .. £6 6 
Britanniafrom 6 16 
Elliptic, from 7 0 
WillcoxandGibbss Q 
Belgravia...) 7 45 
Howe(Elias, jun.) 8 
Grover & Baker 9 
Alexandra ,, 9 
Wanzer.. ., 9 
Lion Set 9 x 9 
: Florence ., 49 
2, Wheeler& Wilson 10 


4 
*-” Machines by all makers. 


H & CO., 4, CHARLES.STREET, SOHO. 
Ss. SMIT (Four doors from Oxford-street, 
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